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For the Companion, | 
THE POT OF MIGNONETTE. | 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. | 

Uncle George’s face changed as he took the} 
little bunch of sweet brown flowers. 

“fT have a remembrance about mignonette | 
which makes it seem different to me from any 
other flower,’” he said. ‘I should like to tell a" 
to you. It was something that happened to me | 
when I was a boy. | 

“By chance [ came one day into possession of | 
astrip of red bunting, the very thing for a flag | 
formy boat. I took it in to Ally. ‘You must | 
cut it so long,’ I said, ‘and get a piece of geend, 
muslin the same length and width, and sew | 
them together. It will be splendid for a stream- | 
er. If you do, I'll give you something pretty.’ 

“Ally was my sister, a little fat tot of a thing, | 
about six years old. She had just learned to | 
sew, taking big stitches, and pulling and tug- | 
ging at the needle each time. 

“It’s a drefful long seam, Georgy,’ she said. | 

“Tl give you something you like more than | 
anything,’ I told her,—‘a real live flower to put} 
in your garden.’ | 

“You understand, Ally and I lived in a big! 
and dirty town. We had no garden. There ‘«‘Five—nine—two. I guess there’s hundreds | 
was only a back yard with a paved brick walk, of them,’ she said, talking to herself. 
and one or two water-butts init. But wehad| ‘The poor baby wanted the flower so much, 
dug up a square foot or two, and there Ally had | you see; but it was hard work for her. 
planted some seeds, which she dug up every day| “I left her there, going out to Tom Porter, | 
or two to see if they had grown. | who wanted me to buy a base-ball, for which he 

“A yeal live flower,’ I said, ‘with leaves and! had given fifty cents; but he was willing to let | 
blossoms on it. Oh, come along, Ally, and sew | it go for a quarter, cash. | 
it!’ | “It was such a chance! The ball was almost | 

“My grandfather had given me a quarter of a! new. I took it, and smelled it, and looked at its | 
dollar, and I meant to buy the flower with part} lovely yellow color, which proved the quality of | 
of that money. You could buy a pot of daisies | the skin. If I got Ally the flower, I couldn’t buy | 
for eight cents, and I was so anxious to have the | the ball. I could not help wishing that she 
flag made, I thought it a cheap price to pay. | might not finish the flag, and then I should be | 

“Ally went to work at it. I donot believe she | free of my bargain. | 
was avery neat child naturally. She did not} “Just then mother beckoned to me, laughing. | 
pin the stripes together evenly, but just stitched! ‘‘ ‘Just look at baby!’ she said, in a whisper. 
along, with big puckers, first at the red and then | “The provoking little thing was cuddled up on | 
at the white side. the lower steps, sound asleep, and one of her| 

“Iwas very fond of Ally; that is, I liked to hands, holding the flag,—my splendid red flag, | 
play with her one day, and the next would de- | —had fallen into a puddle of dirty water. 
clare she was a little nuisance, and drive her off. | ‘Mother lifted her in her arms. ‘Why, how 

“But she never was tired of me. She was al-| hot she is!’ she said, in a sudden fright. 

Ways watching at the gate for me, when I came “IT picked up my flag, and tore it into a dozen | 
home from school. She could climb to the top-| pieces. How angry I was! | 
most rail, and there she would hang, with her| ‘Provoking little torment!’ I said to Tom. | 
little skirts bunched out, and her brown face | ‘Anyhow, I can buy the ball now.’ 

peeping out from her hood. She trotted after | “Did you promise to buy her anything?’ he | 
me patiently from that time until night, admir- | said. } 
ing everything ‘Georgy’ did. | ‘Yes, if she earned it. But she has not | 

“I think I can see her now, when I came back | earned it.’ 
from Saturday’s fishing with a string of min-| ‘But I did not take the ball then. I told Tom | 
hows, standing on tip-toe to look into the basin | I'd see him about it in the morning. | 
Where they were, or up into my face with solemn| “I went down the street in a very bad humor, | 
wonder. Mother was afraid the baby would | Tom following me, and then I turned the corner | 
stow up a tom-boy, she was so fond of follow-| where the flower shop was. Poor little Tot! | 
ig me, and watching the boys whom I played | She had thought of her ‘big real flower’ all day, | 
with, at their games. | and worked so hard for it! But the ball; I never | 

“All the boys made a pet of Ally. They would | would have a chance to buy a ball of that size 
save their pennies to bring her candy, or rosy ap-| again. It was a rare thing for me to have a 
ples, or tiny china dolls, and were always ready | quarter in my pocket, you understand, boys. 
to make a lady’s chair to earry her to London. 

“But there was no danger of her being a tom- | money in those days, as now. 
boy, the little soft white thing! | “J went into the flower shop. 

“Well, Ally stitched away at the flag that day | harm to look at them. 
and the next. 


THE POT OF M 





It could do no 

There were the daisies 

She was so slow about it that I|in their little dirty earthy crocks, tempting 

stew out of all patience. I found her with it enough. Butin the window was a mass of 

half done wrapped about her kitten. | mignonette, growing in a pot of turquoise-blue 
“Pretty red cloak!’ she said. | china, the very loveliest thing my eyes had ever 
“*You are a lazy little thing!’ I cried, in a} seen. 

Tage, ‘and Twill not buy you a flower at all!) ‘‘ ‘How much is that one?” I asked, fingering 

So there!’ | my quarter nervously. 

“ *Twenty-five cents.’ 

“<T1—TPll take it.’ 


“Ally begun to cry, and to stitch away harder 
than ever, wiping the tears from the tip of her 
chubby hose with the flag. She looked very| ‘The man wrapped it up and gave it to me. 
ured and woe-begone, I remember, sitting on| ‘‘‘Good for you, George! I’m glad you got 
the lower step of the wooden stairs that went | that instead of the ball,’ said Tom. 

down into the yard. She began to measure the; ‘I was afraid to run home, lest I might fall 


Seam, and to stick pins to mark the distances,|and break the precious thing. But T walked 
and to count the stitches between each. 


{myself out of breath, and by the time I had 





| Children were not given plenty of spending | 


| God that he put it into my heart to give her the 
| flowers instead of selfishly pleasing myself. 
} “One never knows how far a little kind act 


! will throw its light into our lives.”’ 


a — 


| 
For the Companion. 
CAMPING OUT. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 
“Pm tired of being cooped in the house when 
| I’m in the country,” said Harry West to his 


friend, Ned Waters. 
| this vacation?”’ 
| “What, in the style that requires a baggage- 
| wagon to carry tents, store and mattresses, and 
| a full supply of delicacies, with a black cook to 
| take care of them and us?” 
| “No, no. We'll do it in right royal Indian 
| chief style, only less elaborately. We'll have 
| rubber blankets under us to keep us from the 
| damp ground, and woollen ones over us to shed 
| the night dew. We'll use our boots for pillows, 
}and raise a canvas on four poles to defy the 
storms. With crackers, eggs, salt fish, dried 
beef and coffee, we can get up meals fit fora 
prince.” 

“No salt fish for me, thank you,’ 


“Suppose we camp out 


IGNONETTE, 


’ 


reached Ally’s crib, could not speak. She was said Ned. 


sitting up in her nightgown, her cheeks red and | ‘T’ve had enough of that in my day, at school 


her eyes bright. I set the pot down before her. | and in ‘commons.’ We must pitch our tent be- 
***Oh, Georgy!’ she cried, and she hugged me |side some pond where we can catch pickerel, 
like a crazy little creature, and then she hugged {and near a trout brook. We'll find where game 
the pretty blue pot, and kissed it, and set it | is plenty, and get not too far away from a cow, 
down on the bed beside her. And there it| for I can’t drink coffee without milk.” 
stayed. She would not let it be moved night or| ‘Well, select the spot,” replied Harry, “only 
day. keep clear of dressed-up ladies. I want to say 
“They took her into another room when she | farewell to dress-coats, tall hats,—and shoes and 
grew worse, but she made them carry the little | stockings sometimes—as well as to law books 
pot of flowers beside her, and set it down again | this summer, and rest both heart and brain.” 
close to her pillow. Now and then she wwanid| August opened upon our young students in one 
put out her little hot hand and feel it, or, when | of the loveliest spots that Massachusetts, so rich 
she was raving, and did not know even mother, | in rural beauty, holds out to her weary city sons. 
she would say to herself,— The pond, near which they pitched their tent, 
‘Pretty flower! Georgy gave it to Ally.’ was half a mile long, and half that width, and 
“T have been glad all my life that I gave it to | W245 almost cut into two ponds by a high neck 
her.” Uncle George stopped speaking, and | Of land running across it like an embankment. 
walked to the window. None of us spoke for a| The water lay as in a basin, while all around 
little while. | rose hills covered with grand old trees of almost 
“She was ill for two or three weeks; I did not | every variety that New England boasts. On the 
know how ill. People generally don’t think it highest hill, and towering above all others, rose 
worth while to tell the boys ina house all that | ™@ny tall pines, that, struck by lightning, or 
is happening. One day I heard that she was! Scathed by the hand of time, were completely 
worse, and I did not go to school. Presently | bare of bark, and shining like lofty spires of sil- 
father came out, with a white face, and drew me | V€F in the summer sun. 
in. | A little plateau, covering less than an eighth 
«She is going, George,’ he said. Ally was in| of a mile, seemed to have been left on purpose 
mother’s arms. Everybody was crying but | for the young adventurers; and here they pitched 
mother. She did not shed a tear. | a comfortable tent, which their mothers had in- 
«Speak to brother, baby,’ she said, and the sisted on their hiring for the purpose. They had 
dear baby tried to do it, moving her little hand | also air pillows, which were much more grateful 
to the flowers, dying as she was. to their weary heads after their first hard day’s 
“Georgy buyed them,’ she whispered, and | work, than cavalry boots would have been. 
looked at them and me, smiling. Two pickerel came to their hooks in the day 
“There was a dreadful choking in my throat. | that followed the first night, as if for the express 
I could not speak to her. I remember how and hospitable intention of being caught and 
brightly the sun shone in on the silent room, | fried. One trout and perch innumerable fol- 
and how strange it seemed to hear the people | lowed their example. 
talking on the street outside, as they went by, | The boys were jubilant, and, sitting on the 
and the milkman laughing and ringing his bell, | rocks, wrote home that trout and pickerel, and 
|as if this awful thing was not happening to us, | smaller fish, were very plenty, and almost swam 
but a few feet away. ashore at their whistle, and wriggled themselves 
| Suddenly my mother stood up, and held Ally ; into the fire on the stones to be broiled. 
out in her arms. A boat was found tied in a little cove, and 
| *“*Oh, my baby!’ she cried, in a dreadful | they first rowed into the lily-bed, and Harry ex- 
| voice, and then father took the child from her, | claimed, “I say, Ned, I wish the girls’—and then 
| and laid it on the bed and covered its face. they looked at their big, bare feet, and rolled-up 
| “saw my little Ally but once more before| pants, and blue flannel shirt- bosoms, and 
they closed the coffin-lid. She was lying as if; laughed at the thought till the woods rang with 
| asleep on her white pillow, my little brown flow- | the merry echo. 
lers scattered all about her, and some of them The second night a cold storm set in. The 
| she held close to her breast, smiling, I fancied, rain beat on the canvas, and not being able to 
| that even then she was glad that I gave them to get inside, ran down its sloping sides, and formed 
| her. | nice little rivers, which slipped gently into the 
| “That was nearly thirty years ago, boys. But tent, and soaked everything there. ; 
| I think the remembrance of my baby sister made __ It ran between the rubber blankets and their 
| a better man of me than I should have been; and | owners, and crept up the edges of the woollen 
|Tnever have thought of her without thanking | ones, and insinuated itself into the cracker-box, 
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and the canvas-bags full of clean clothes. It 
soaked the sugar-box, and made its own coffee 
without fire, and that’s what few cooks try to 
do. In short, it wrought terrible desolation 
everywhere in the small establishment. 

But neither wind nor water had power to 
chill the ardor of the inmates of the tent. After 
a great effort, they made a fire, and began to 
wring out and dry their property. Of course 
the fire smoked dreadfully, and they had to 
stay in the rain a good deal to save their eyes; 
but then, they had a fire, and that was a good 
deal on such a day. 

They now began to feel the need of a cup of 
hot coffee; but Ned couldn’t drink it without 
milk. So they resolved to hunt up a human 
habitation, get once more thoroughly warm, and 
buy some milk. 

They had forgotten an umbrella in their equip- 
ment, but then the rain hadn't power to make 
them any wetter than they were, so off they 
started. 

Following the cart road by which they had 
reached the pond, they thought it twice as long 
as it had been two days before. By-and-by they 
reached the main road, and, turning in the op- 
posite direction from which they had come, hoped 
soon to find a house. 

On they went through woods, and past barren 
pastures and burnt forests, until they fancied the 
whole region forsaken by man and beast. Not 
a cow lowed, not a dog barked, not a hen cack- 
led. The only sign of life was a poor, soli- 
tary little chipmunk, that scared out of its tiny 
senses, ran up a tall blighted tree and looked 
down in triumph at them. 

After a time, they suddenly came upon two 
houses, « little way apart. Into the yard of one 
of them they turned, when a head was thrust 
from an upper window, and a wiry yoice cried 
out,— 

“The hay’s all in; we don’t want to hire any 
help; and down went the window. 

So they passed on to the smaller house be- 
yond. An old man who was chopping brush- 
wood in a small shed, looked around in as much 
amazement as if he had thought himself the 
only man in the world. 

“What's wantin’?” 
dially. 

Ned began: 


he asked, not very cor- 


“We are gentlemen, camp’’— 
The old man’s ideas of a ‘‘gentleman” were out- 
raged by this remark, and, with a twinkle in his 
keen, gray eye, he interrupted him with,— 

“Eh? who said so?” 

Then they all laughed, and the ‘‘gentlemen’’ 
told him their experience of the last two days, 
and he believed them. 

“Oh, sho!”’ he cried; ‘‘what nonsense for hu- 
man creturs to be livin’ out doors like beasts o’ 
the field! That are flat where you be is awful 
springy, and it'll be weeks afore this rain will 
dry up. You'll get the rheumatiz, and be old 
afore you’re young. 

“Now hear to me. I’m older’n both on you 
put together. If you want to stop reound a 
spell, come here—that is, if you're honest and 
won't carry off nothin’—and use Aunt Massy’s 
cottage, here. I live up to t’other house, but 
my sister, that’s a lone widder, lives here. She’s 
gone up to the Flats to nuss Miss Cap’n Dobbs, 
and’ll be gone two weeks or more. I might 
lock up the room, and let you have the kitchen 
and bedroom. There aint nothin’ in them you 
could carry off.” 

The city boys had no idea of giving up their 
camp, but, as they felt chilled to the heart, they 
thought they would like to stay here one night. 
So Ned took a five-dollar bill out of his pocket 
and said,— 

“Now, if you will get us something warm to 
eat, and let us make a fire, and stay here to- 
night, that’s yours.”’ 

The old man looked very sharply at them, as 
if to decide whether two such bedraggled fallows 
could have come honestly by such an amount 
of money, and then replied,— 

“Well, Pll take it for surety that you don't 
do no mischief; and then I'll give it back ‘fore 
you go.” 

He proved a genial old fellow, as soon asa 
sight of their gold watches proved them to be 
“ventlemen.”’ He got them a comfortable 
lunch, went to his own house for milk and eggs, 
and whispered, although a field and garden lay 
between the young men and his wife,— 

“You better not go nigh her, she’s so 
agin strangers.” 

That night showed the weary, stiffened fel- 
lows what a good bed was worth. Next morn- 
ing, the sun rose clear and beautiful. They ap- 
plied for the old man’s horse to drive over and 
look after the camp. But he was warned by his 
prudent wife to “go along, lest they turned out to 
be horse-thieves.””. The man must have been a 
very unambitious horse-thief who would have 


sot 





blind of an eye, and bald of a mane! 

What a wreck of gay dreams there was at 
“the camp!” The old man helped the crest- 
fallen young fellows to pack up their tent and 
clothes, and was rewarded with a quantity of 
crackers, cake, sugar, &c., for his pigs,—all was 
beyond the use of man. 

Aunt Massey’s kitchen and bedroom proved 
a grand camping-ground; and from it the two, 
accompanied by the old man, and drawn in a 
rough wagon by Billy, set off to fish in more 
productive waters, and to hunt in the ‘“No’th- 
east Swamp, and Dixon’s Hill.” 

Sunday morning dawned, and hearing that 
there was a church three miles off, the students 
got themselves up as respectably as possible with 
the facilities at hand, in the vain delusion that 
they would look as well as the best of churel- 
goers in this wild region. 

Ned suggested that there might be some coun- 
try ladies about, and therefore he would black 
his boots. But they looked in vain for blacking 
and brushes. 

They, however, saw, in the sink-closet, a sau- 
cer of stove-blacking and a brush to apply it. 

“Why wouldn’t that do? Blacking is black- 
ing,’’ said Harry, ‘‘and who cares if it does spoil 
these old camping-boots!”’ 

So they blacked and polished, and when they 
got fairly into the sun, their boots looked as if 
made of lead or zinc. 

“No matter, the verdants will think it is new 
fashion,’’ said Harry. 

Never were two fellows taken more by sur- 
prise than were they when they came out from 
the wooded road, into a village with neat houses 
and stables, that must be passed before they 
reached the church. 

Upon entering the church, they were ushered 
half-way up the aisle, directly in front of a fam- 
ily from Cambridge. 

They had met the young ladies more than 
once in company in very different trim from the 
present. As the people assembled, our gentle- 
men saw a neighbor of theirs when they were 
at home, walk into the meeting-house with his 
two half-grown girls. No sooner had the hoy- 
dens caught sight of Harry and Ned than they 
began to look at them, and nod and whisper 
and giggle, thus attracting the attention of the 
whole congregation towards the strangers. 

Next came in the Gray girls, their sisters’ 
friends, who at once recognized them and smiled. 

How can we ever get out of this church, and 
from this bevy of acquaintances? was their next 
thought. 

The instant the benediction was pronounced, 
the hoyden neighbors pressed their way out of 
the meeting-house, and were waiting them at 
the door when they reached it. 

“Say, Ital and Ned, where are you camping? 
Can’t we go over and camp out, too? Ask papa. 
It would be so nice! Oh, how funny you do look! 
Why, here come the Misses L., from Cambridge! 
O Miss L., do come and see what funny boots 
our friends have on!”’ 

And the eyes of the crowd were at once turned 
on the leaden-hued boots; and Miss L. smiled, 
and said, “I never should have known either of 
you, gentlemen,—but, really, what does ail your 
boots?” 

Our heroes bowed, looked as self-satisfied 
as possible, and after a few well-turned replies, 
hurried away from the gaping crowd of country 
and city folks as quickly as they could. 

When they learned from their old neighbor 
that they were within a few miles of two hotels 
and a score of boarding-houses, full of city 
guests, they concluded to leave Aunt Massy's 
“camping-ground,” and pack up their lumber, 
and get home as soon as possible. 

They ascertained afterwards that they had 
not pitched their camp in the right place, but in 
a slight hollow, full of springs that fed the pond. 
Next summer they mean to try again, and be 
sure that their camping-ground is dry, and well 
secluded from the intrusions of city people, be- 
fore they settle down for their vacation. 


_ <2 —— 


WHAT MONEY CANNOT DO. 


We are reminded of the ignorant rich man 
who, when told by his daughter's tutors that the 
girl wanted capacity, ordered them to supply 
her with it, and name the price. ‘‘Capacity!’’ 
says he, “buy her one, then! She shall have 
everything she wants, and [ll foot the bills.” 
But wealth can never purchase talents, nor can 
it refine a vulgar character. 

Money can bny a great many things, but it 
will not buy what makes a gentleman. If you 
have money you ean go to a shop and bry 
clothes, But hat, coats, pants and boots do not 
make a gentleman. They make a fop, and 
sometimes they come near making a fool. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


taken the trouble to steal old Billy, who was 
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Money will buy dogs and horses, but how | 
many dogs and horses do you think it will take | 
to make a gentleman? 

Let no boy, therefore, think he is to be made 
a gentleman by the clothes he wears, the horse | 
he rides, the stick he carries, the dog that trots 
after him, the house he lives in, or the money he 
spends. Not one of all these things do it,—and 
yet every boy can be a gentleman. 

He may wear an old hat, cheap clothes, have 
no horses, live in a poor house, and spend but | 
little money, and still be a gentleman. But 
how? By being true, manly and honorable; by 
keeping himself neat and respectable; by being 
civil and courteous; by respecting himself and 
respecting others; by doing the best he knows 
how; and finally, and above all, by fearing God 
and keeping his commandments.—Parish Vis- 
itor. 
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FROST WORK. 


Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow, 
Or winds begun through hazy skies to blow, 
At evening a keen eastern breeze arose 

And the descending rain unsullied froze. 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn disclosed at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich disguise, 
»rightened every object to my eyes; 
very shrub and every blade of ¢ 
ery pointed thorn seemed wrough f 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthornes show, 
While through the ice the crimson berries glow, 
The thick-sprung reeds the watery marshes yield, 
Seem polished lances in a hostile field. 















The frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 
That wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

When, if a sudden gust of wind arise, 

The brittle forest into atoms flies; 

The crackling wood beneath the tempest bends, 
And in a spangled shower the prospect ends. 


PHILIPS. 
—_—__+o-—_--—_- 


For the Companion. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MUSICIAN. 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall, 

‘Speaking of spirits,’ said Mr. Moore, ‘‘re- 
minds me of something very curious that hap- 
pened at my house one night not long ago. | 

“My wife had invited a little company of 
friends to meet a musical protege of hers, in 
whose success as a teacher she was a good deal 
interested. 








“We passed a pleasant evening, our guests | 
leaving at a late hour,—nearly midnight, I} 
should say. After they had gone, I stepped 
down into the basement, to see that all was right 
there, and on my way up to my sleeping-room, 
drew together the parlor door, which stood ajar. 

“Perhaps five minutes had elapsed from the | 
time of my going up stairs, when I distinctly | 
heard a low, sonorous vibration, which immedi- 
ately suggested the piano. 

*“My wife also noticed it, and upon its being 
quickly and more loudly repeated, turned to me | 
with a startled look, and exclaimed,— 

“What is it, William? Can anybody be in 
the house? Just listen! It sounds exactly as 
though the sounds were in the parlor. It is 
music, surely.’ 

‘An interval of silence succeeded, when the 
sounds recommenced with considerable vigor 
and clearness. 

***Somebody is down stairs!’ my wife de- 
elared. “There are burglars on the premises. 
Do shout for help.’ 

“TI quieted her fears, asuring her that if there 
were, they would not be likely to make their 
presence known in so boisterous a manner. 

“T slipped on my dressing-gown and slippers, 
and lighting a lamp, deseended to the parlor. 
The piano was open, just as we had left it, but 
there was no visible performer, and a casual 
search of the room failed to discover any. 

“I shut the case, locked it, and closing the 
door behind me, returned to my chamber. But 
no sooner had I extinguished the light, having 
explained to Mrs. Moore the actual status of 
things, than the vibrations began again, the 
notes being struck with perceptible emphasis. 

“T did not make any comments, for I was my- 
self puzzled. But my wife, who is very nervous 
at times, became so excited that she declared it 
must be spirits. 

** ‘Nonsense!’ I said. ‘It is probably a mouse. 
Likely enough I have shut him into the frame, 
and he is trying to get out.’ 

““*But we don’t have mice,’ she insisted. ‘I 
have never seen a sign of one anywhere in the 
house. Besides, why should he strike only 
those two base keys, instead of running up and 
down the gamut? I tell you, William, it must 
be spirits, if you are sure you locked the piano.’ 

“Well, it was strange, as you will admit. 





Still Iwas not yet quite ready to accept Mrs. 
Moore’s theory. I determined to search again, 
and this time I did it thoroughly. 

“There was no mouse in the frame or out of | 
it. Not a soul was in that room, nor in any 
other below stairs. I could not myself conceive 
of any adequate cause for the sounds we had 
heard. 

“Having a second time fastened the piano, I 


took the key and carried it to my room, and the 
door-key as well. 

“But I had not shut out the mysterious musi. 
cian. He, she or it continued to manipulate 
those two base keys, more or less strongly, with 
longer or shorter pauses between, for fully fif- 
teen minutes. 

“My wife was almost in hysterics. As for 
myself, I began to be angry at the persistency of 
our visitor, who was effectually murdering our 
sleep for us, if nothing worse. 

“So I resolutely determined to solve the enig- 
ma, and that too without resorting to the w’tima 
ratio of my better half. So I said to myself,— 

‘* “Those vibrations are the result of the impact 
of matter with matier,—of force acting upona 
wire or’wires. Those wires belong either to the 
piano or to something else. If not to the piano, 
what else is there?’ 

“T listened critically now to learn the exact 
direction of the sound. Was it really below 
stairs? It seemed to me that it was up rather 
than down, though still at the end of the honse, 
and just over where the piano stood, 

“As to the cause, I could not be mistaken. 
Wires were certainly struck, again and again, 
But what wires could there be at such a height? 

‘‘Bafiled utterly, I was half inclined to give it 
up, and defy the spirits to do their worst, when 
suddenly a suggestion flashed upon me, and 
throwing open the window and looking out, the 
moonlight resolved our agitating mystery into 
the most absurdly simple commonplace. The 
only wonder was that I had not divined the rid- 
dle before. 

“During the summer, my neighbor’s doves 
had annoyed me not a little by alighting on the 
projecting extension of the cornice at the gable 
ends of my house, and J determined to put a 
stop to it. 

“During our temporary absence at the beach, 
a carpenter had come and driven into these 
shelves a barrier of upright wires, which effect- 
ually prevented the birds from obtaining a foot- 
ing. But on the night I have been talking 
about, a foolishly persistent pariah of the flock 
had attempted to find shelter in the old spot, 
and the sounds which had so disturbed us were 
the repeated thrumming of his wings against 
the obstinate pickets, in the vain endeavor to 
gain a resting-place. 

“My wife gave a great sigh of relief when I 
had explained matters, and we have both in- 
dulged in more than one good hearty laugh 
since then, over her absurd fears. 

“For my own part, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that if people would only call to their aida 
little cool common-sense, and patiently investi- 
gate occurrences which at first sight seem inex- 
plicable, their search would in nine cases out of 
ten be rewarded by finding that after all ‘the 
mountain which labored had only brought forth 
a ridiculous’—pigeon.” 

——_~+o > 
For the Companion. 


MY ALLIGATOR. 


A few years ago, an aunt of mine, while trav- 
elling in Florida, bought a small alligator from 
aboy. Thinking that it would amuse me, she 
put it in a large bottle, and carried it with her to 
New York. 

I at once rigged up a large bath-tub for its fu- 
ture home. In the centre of the tub] builta 
pyramid of stones, cemented together, and flat 
at the top. Neptune—for such was his name— 
seemed quite contented in his new residence, 
and would lie for hours at a time on the top of 
his pyramid basking in the sun. 

In one corner of the tub was a diminutive 
shelf, on which his food, consisting of raw meat, 
was placed. When I first received Neptune, he 
was so young and s0 little that I was obliged to 
feed him myself, which I usually did by holding 
his mouth open and pushing meat down his 
throat by means of a stout straw. 

In the course. of a few months he became so 
well acquainted with our family that he would 
take a great many liberties. For instance, if 
any person took him in his hands to play with 
him, he would try his best to lick his face. 
But I believe he did not succeed in making his 
caresses very acceptable to any of us. 

My sister and myself would often trundle Nep 
about the house in a little wheelbarrow, a kind 
of attention which he appreciated and appeared 
immensely to enjoy. 

Whenever I went near his tub, he would utter 
a bark somewhat similar to the noise made by 4 
young puppy. In the course of a year my pet 
had grown abont three inches, and a few teeth 
might be seen in his spacious mouth. If a large 


mouth is a sign of frankness and good sense, 
Nep was very remarkable for these qualities, for 
certainly a more open countenance was never 
| seen on any living creature. 
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Ilis color was chiefly black, but he had a few 
yellow spots, which were very bright when he 
first emerged from the water, but as he dried off 
they became dingy. 

One day I had quite an alarm about him. I 
went to his tub to feed him as usual, but he was 
not there! The door of the room was shut, and 
[knew that no one had let out the animal by 
design. He must be inside. I looked carefully 
about, and after quite a search, found him fast 
asleep under my bed. I suppose he was tired of 
his tub, and by climbing up on his feed-shelf, he 
had been able to make his escape. 

About a year and a half after I received Nep- 
tune, we removed to Peekskill. My father then 
had a pond built for him, and surrounded it 
with wire netting, to prevent his getting away. 
From time to time I supplied my pond with gold- 
fish and other water animals, until I had a very 
respectable aquarium. The change of air and 
company agreed with Mr, Alligator very well, 
and he improved daily. 

Two years afterwards, we again moved to New 
York, by which time Neptune had grown so 
large that I was unable to keep him in the 
house, and so I was obliged to part with him. 

I took him to several men who bought curious 
animals, for exhibition, and finally I managed 
to dispose of him for four dollars. It was cheap 
enough, considering my attachment to the crea- 
ture, for it cost me considerable regret to put 
himaway. But Nep did not seem to care. He 
did not even shed a crocodile tear. Ihave not 
seen him since, but I hope that his queer little 
bark may be still heard amid the singing of the 
birds, and that, wherever he is, he does not lack 
a friend, nor sigh, like Diogenes, for his old tub. 


~®> 





For the Compunion. 
LOST IN THE FALLS. 


We were getting a heavy “drive’’ of logs down the 
Allagash River—Mullet’s drive of about fourand a 
half million feet of lumber. The “landings” had 
broken in five days before, some forty miles farther 
up, just above Round Pond, 

This was the last day, or the last day but one, of 
April. The river was unusually high, and was ris- 
ingevery hour, The current, bearing logs, ice-cakes 
and driftwood, set back into creeks and “logans.” 

It took a large gang of men to follow the drive 
and break the “jams” which were constantly form- 
ing on the rips; and as we got down near the falls, 
it became exciting work. 

Allagash Falls is a cataract of fifty or sixty feet 
pitch, situated fourteen miles above the junction 
with the Wallostook, or main St. Johns. The river 
here falls over rugged slate ledges, and is com- 
pressed in the gorge below, to a width of not more 
than thirty or forty yards. 

In the throat of the falls, above the main pitch, 
there are numerous ledzy points and large boulders 
standing ont of the water, known among the “driv- 
ers” as “centre rocks.”” Some of the worst of these 
have since been blasted out. 

These “centre rocks”’ gave a great deal of trouble. 

The lumber often lodged and jammed against 
them, sometimes blocking the whole channel. Then, 
too, logs shooting down the rapid above, would 
strike these upstanding rocks and “broom” their 
ends, till they resembled nothing so much as a huge 
paint-brush, 

Pine logs of free rift, thirty feet long, would strike 
half on, and go in halves their whole length, so 
great was the strength and velocity of the mighty 

flood of down-driving water. Long sticks of black 
spruce, grazing the smoother boulders, would glance 
up from their slippery surfaces, and fly a hundred 
fect, like a shuttle. 

The drivers dreaded a jam here, for to “break” it 
was a perilous job, always attended by risk of life. 
As we yot down towards the falls, the gangs on both 
banks hurried on to see the lumber go through. 

I well recollect the sight, and how wild the rapids 
looked. Ice and logs were rolling down together, 
with the white jets flying up, while from below came 
the thunder of the falls. Squads of drivers, in 
their red shirts, were climbing over the crags on 
both sides, shouting to each other, though scarcely 
a word could be heard above the roar of the water, 
aud the loud cracking of the descending mass. 

As yet there was no jam in the falls, but about 
three hundred yards above, a light “glut”? had 
formed, betwixt the shore and some rocks a little off 
from the left bank. It grew fast, for the stream 
xbove was full of logs, and the eddy threw them 
in upon the glut. 

“Now, then, who breaks this glut?—and quick 
about it!” the boss (Mullet) sang out. 

It had an ugly look, as it rose and fell with the 
mighty rhythmic motion of the surging rapid. A 
great clotted mass of froth and foam was piling 
against the upperside, The men looked at it and 
then at each other. 

“Come, look alive there!’ shouted Mullet. 
we pay men to moon at a glut?” 

At that, three of the left bank fellows, named 
Glam Bouchet, Ceeph Bennet, and a Tobique Ind- 
ian, whom the men called ‘‘Molasses Pete,” made a 
run for it. 

There had all along been a sort of rivalry between 
these three men. Each had the name of being a 
fearless and expert driver. 


“Do 


logs and dislodged several of them. Not more than 
eight or ten logs still hung on the rock. 


“corks” in their boots), and began prying with their 
“peevies” (hooked levers) to start the logs off the 
rocks. 
At almost the same moment,a heavy “clot’’ of 
logs and ice came driving in against the glut. The 
shore end of the glut began to slide clear. 
A shout of danger arose. “Back, Coor-la! 
in!” 
The Indian sprang over the rolling logs, and, slip- 
ping, went down under them. But, being an ex- 
pert swimmer, he kept beneath the lumber, and was 
pulled out about a hundred feet below. | 
But Bouchet and Ceeph Bennett were not quick 
enough. <A great gap opened between them aud the 
shore, aud the piled-up mass of logs on which they 
stood swung off the rocks, and went whirling down 
stream. 
A great cry arose. “J/s sout hommes perdu!” (they 
are lost men!) “They'll go through the falls!’’ 
The crazy raft on which they stood spun round 
and was swept down the rapid. Once it was dashed 
up near the right bank; then, caught by a counter | 
current, surged off into mid-channel. | 
A few yards above the brink of the cataract, it | 
struck one of the rocks, whose top just fretted the | 
current. A part of the logs, breaking out from the | 
raft, went over, while the rest went wavering against | 
the rock. | 
Bouchet was thrown off headlong by the violence | 
of the shock, but he caught by a projecting stick and 
drew himself back. Bennet had cast himself flat, | 
and held fast. 
There they clung. Beneath them the falls roared 
and flung up wild gusts of mist. The abyss yawned | 
at their feet. | 
As we looked, a cake of ice struck the swaying | 


Run 


Precarious footing for the poor fellows! 
A great pine stick turning end over end in the 
rapid, barely missed them as it fell over. They 
seemed to stand in the jaws of death. 
Old man Mullett, though a hard boss, was not one 
to stand still and see his men lost. 
“Tetch the warps!”’ he shouted. 
eaux!” 
One of the warping hawsers, six hundred feet 
long, was brought. Twenty men stood by to handle 
it. An end was bent to the stern of one of our two 
bateaux, which followed the “drive” down the river 
to bring on our supplies and the “waugins” of tools. 
The empty bateau was then dropped down the 
rapids towards where the men stood on the logs. 
The current dashed and beat it about, but we hoped 
it might reach them. 
The gang holding the cable, payed it out slowly. 
The boat had come within a hundred feet, whena 
drift tree root, rolling in the flood, bore it down. 
Instantly it filled and was swamped. The warp had 
to be cut. The wreck went over the falls. 
The other bateau was brought, and another warp 
attached to it. 
“It must be manned!”’ exclaimed Mullett. 
their last chance!’’ 
The men could hardly be blamed for holding back. 
“Tl go myself, then!’ cried Mullett. 
There was a young fellow in the gang named Mare 
Lasharp, only a boy, not more than sixteen, but per- 
haps the most expert waterman in that whole section, 
It was he who took our bateaux down the “Chace 
Carry Rapids,” at the foot of Churchill Lake, over 
seven miles of water, hitherto considered too rough 
even for a pirogree. 
When Mullett said that, Mare seized a paddle and 
jumped into the bateau. “Good luck, mates!” he 
called out to us. 
I have sometimes fancied that the poor boy hada 
presentiment of his fate. 
Under Mare’s practised hand, the bateau was 
dropped from eddy to eddy. And he would have 
reached the men but foraclot of drift which, sud- 
denly fouling the bateau, forced it into the “suck- 
hole” at the foot of one of the centre rocks. 
Before Mare could clear the hole, a forty-foot pine 
stick, coming down with the swiftness of an arrow, 
struck the upper side of a rock, and, ending over, 
fell into the bateau, crushing it like pasteboard. 
The shore end of the warp bent to a tree, straight- 
ened under the shock, and the men holding it were 
“flipped” aside like bobbins. We saw Mare amid 
the foam, clinging to the crushed bateau. “Jesu 
pity him!” groaned the Madawaskians. We were 
powerless to help him. A moment more and he 
was gone,—gone into the falls. 
He was a brave lad, and died like one. 
But his bold effort to save his comrades was not, 
as we at first feared, a fruitless one. 
The warp, to which still hung a fragment of the 
crushed bateau, floated on the current, and was 
dashed up near the logs on which the poor fellows 
clung. Ceeph caught it, and at once made it fast to 
alog. We hauled them out, clinging with arms and 
legs to the log, breathless and half-strangled. 
It required the united strength of more than twen- 
ty men to pull the log back through the current. 
We cut Marc’s naine in aspruce standing close 
overthe falls. I suppose thatis the only monument 
the poor lad will ever have. 


“Man the bat- 
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SELLING MILCH COWS. 

The latest fraud on farmers is managed in this 
way: 
Several well-dressed men drive through the agri- 
cultural districts and contract with the farmers for 
all the butter they can make during the winter at 
fifty cents per pound. <A few days later, a drover 


ulous and eager farmers at two or three times their | 
real value. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 








For the Companion. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
A SONNET. 
The good Nathaniel—said, by Christ, to be 
An Israelite indeed and free from guile. 
To him He said: “I saw and knew thee while 
At rest ye sat beneath the shady tree, | 
When Philip had not found or called to thee, | 
Or tempted thee, by speaking, to revile | 
Poor Nazareth, If aught that can detile | 
Is in me found, it is for thee to see.” | 
Nathaniel answered, ** Rabbi, thou art king!” | 
And Jesus said, ** Dost thou so soon believe ? 
What thou hast heard is but a little thing; 
Thou shalt far greater proofs from me receive 
Of royalty. Thou shalt see heaven's gate 
Thrown open, and the angels on me wait!” 
SIMEON TUCKER CLARK. 
————— + 


A FRIGHTENED HUNTER. 


Few hunters are honest enough to admit that they 
were ever frightened, when facing a wild animal. 
Their side of the story represents them as standing 
with nerves of steel until the beast is within twenty 
feet, and then shooting him dead, as coolly as if 
aiming ata target. We never hear the animal’s ac- 
count of the fight. 

But we recently read a narrative of a bear fight in 
which the hunter, an old Texan, frankly admits that 
he was not only frightened, but so scared that he 
shook as if in an ague-fit. 

He had just returned to his farm in the Brazos 
bottom, after an exhausting ride of one hundred | 
miles, As there was no fresh meat in the house, he | ; 
mounted his horse, gun in hand, and started out af- | 
ter a deer or a wild turkey. The weeds near the | 
river were from five to six feet high. 

As he was riding along, watching the weeds in ex- 
pectation of seeing a deer or a turkey, he saw an old 
she-bear. She was standing upon her hind feet, 
about thirty paces off, and attentively looking at the | 
hunter. | 
Leaping from his horse, who was so wild that he 
did not dare to shoot from the saddle, the hunter 
levelled his rifle, when the bear ran into the high 
weeds. Just then two cubs came out of the woods 
and ran up atree, not more than ten feet from the 
hunter. 

Mr. Morrill, for that was the honest hunter’s 
name, thought, “I am good for you, certain.”’ 

So he tied his horse, and took aim at one of the 
cubs, who, resting among the limbs, were anxiously 
considering his movements. 

Just as he was about pulling the trigger, the 
thought flashed over his mind, “What if the old 
bear should come upon me, and my gun empty!” 
He lowered his gun. It was a lucky act, for an 
angry snarl fell on hisears. The weeds cracked and 
shook, and not forty feet from him appeared the old 
bear. 

Standing upon her hind feet, she walked towards 
the hunter, swaying her body from side to side. 
Her hair standing on end, and her ears laid back, | 
showed that she was mad. | 
Mr. Morrill, being without a knife or dog, knew | 
that his only chance for life was to make a good | 
shot. This narrow chance and the steady advance | 
of the enraged bear unnerved him. | 
He pointed his gun towards the bear, but could 
not hold it steadily. He griped it, but the tighter 
he clasped it, the more he trembled. The bear was 
within twenty feet, walking straight at him on its 
hind legs. 

He moved the gun up and down, trying to geta 
“sight” on a vital spot of its body. The bear was | 
within ten feet, in the act of springing, when he 
fired. It sprang convulsively to one side, and fell 
dead. Mr. Morrill then reloaded and killed the cubs. ! 
Mr. Morrill, in telling the adventure, said that 
though he had faced the cannon of an enemy, he 
never felt so “unstrung’* as he did when that old 
she-bear was twenty feet from him. He knew that 
either T. N. Morrill or that bear had to die, and he 
was in a fearful state of doubt as to which it would 
be. Doubtless his exhausting ride of a hundred 
miles had much to do in unnerving him, 
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For the Companion, 


LIFE IN SIAM. 
THE CIRCUIT OF FORBIDDEN WOMEN, 


By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 

Among the Anglo-Saxon nations the tendency is 
to clip words in every possible way, so as to reduce 
them to the easiest and most rapidly uttered forms 
of speech; and this habit, which is so fast gaining 
upon us, is not always conducive to purity and bril- 
liancy of style. 

“The Greeks, who were the greatest masters of 
style, produced the finest orators in the world, be- 
cause they formed their ideas of style rather upon 
spoken than on written language. If we turn to 
France, we find that the master-pieces of French 
literature were preceded by a series of the most re- 
markable preachers that have ever graced her pul- 
pits. While in England and in Germany, the drama 


| or the royal circuit of forbidden women. 


one to another (prevented from slipping by the sharp | very loth to sell, but finally disposes of to the cred- | have made it difficult for those who had heard them 


to forget that language is meant to be spoken even 


| more than to be written. 


It is my wish before going any further to impress 
this very important fact on my young readers, for 
nothing is more pernicious to habits of clear and 
lucid expression than the slovenly mode of speech 
usually indulged in by young men and women. 

Between the English speaking races and the Ori- 
entals, however, there is a marked difference in this 
respect. The one shortens speech too much, the 
other speaks it over an immense amount of words, 
in order to express a simple fact or a very ordinary 
and commonplace thought. 

Imagine an American stopping in the middle of 
Broadway to greet, with folded hands, his friend or 
superior, with some such salutation,— 

“May the day grow more and more gracious aud 
propitious to thee, my lord and supreme master.” 

A nod, or at best, a shake of the hand, and “How 
are you?” give all that we can expect from any 
American, high, low, rich or poor. 

| But with our brothers and sisters on the other side 
of the globe, a nod would be an insult; to grasp the 
hand would be almost equal to pushing a person out 
of one’s way. They rejoice in long, rolling, high- 
sounding salutations and titles, pretentious names 
and grandiloquent phrases, and any attempt to re- 
| duce these forms of speech into simpler modes of 
| expression is looked upon as vulgar and ill-bred. 
| Thus it happens that the walled enclosure which 
takes in the royal palaces, the houses of the royal 
princesses, the wives, concubines, and relations of 
| the King of Siam, with their numerous personal at- 
| tendants and slaves, has given to it the preposterous 
name of 
Nai Wang Thi Nang Harm, 
This title, 


| taken as it stands, would to European ears convey 
no definite meaning whatever. 


Forbidden women? 
Why forbidden? To whom or to what? 
It sounds not unlike the remark of an inquisitive 


old English lady, who being very deaf and partly 
| blind, went about the room whenever she heard 
confused noises of people talking, inquiring, “Who 
dragged, what, round which?” 


But this appellation, which is given to the inner 


city of Bangkok, obscure as it may sound to Enro- 
pean ears, is perfectly intelligible to that of the Sia- 


mese, It tells them that this is the sacred spot 

where resides their sovereign, and the great ladies 

of his harem, who are forbidden to every other man, 
The Inner City. 

On the eastern side of the beautiful river Meinam 
is a vast plot of ground encompassed by two walls. 
These walls run parallel to each other, and are 
flanked on all sides with towers and fortresses. 
They are a little over a mile in length, and about 
three miles in circumference. 

Inside of these walls stands the inner city, where 
reside none but women and children, 

But this peculiar community is in many respects 
as self-supporting and as independent as any other 
in the world. It has its own peculiar laws, its wom- 
en judges, Amazon guards, prisons, and execution- 
ers, Who are women, traders, merchants, spinners, 
weavers, and almost every function is exercised by 
women, and by them only. 

Into this city no man is permitted to enter except 
the ninety-nine priests of Buddha, who are admitted 
every morning, under guard, that the inmates may 
perform the sacred duty of giving alms. 

On the eastern front of this walled enclosure rise, 
high above the trees, the many-towered and gilded 
roofs of the grand royal palace. Next to this is the 
old palace, and to both of these palaces is a private 
covered entrance for the women who attend upon 
the person of the King. 


A Tropical Garden. 

A few steps from this entrance blooms a beau- 
tiful flower-garden, filled with gorgeous tropical 
flowers. In the centre of this garden is a small 
artificial lake. In this, as if to crown the beauty of 
the spot, the magnificent Victoria Regia, the queen 
of water-lilies, rises to the surface, spreads out her 
basin-like leaves, and opens her pure heart, sur- 
rounded by a hundred fragrant petals, to the sun- 
rise, blushing a delicate pink at every petal-tip as 
she turns her wondrous face to the mid-day sun, 
and at evening closing, as if for sorrow for her de- 
parted god. 

Morning and evening, the great ladies and prin- 
cesses assemble to bathe in the lake, spending many 
an idle hour in its waters, rifling the water-lilies, 
with which they delight in adorning themselves. 

The Judgment Hall. 

Hard by is a great pillared hall, in which the 
petty cases of theft, gambling, and other misdeeds 
committed by the women, are tried. Twelve women 
, hold the position of judges in this inner city. 

The floor of this judgment hall consists of trap- 
doors, which open to subterranean cells that are 
used as prisons for the women. 

If a woman is found to have committed the 
slightest misdemeanor, the matter is instantly laid 
before the chief woman judge, Khoon Thou App, 
who gives the order of arrest to the Amazons, after 
which she is regularly cued for the offence, and is 








prepared the way for the most brilliant periods of 
national literature, which naturally followed in its 
wake.” 

That wonderful group of English poets (Shelley, 


| sometimes imprisoned in one of these underground 
dungeons. 
The Dungeons. 


No pen, no words, however graphic, can convey to 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, and Byron) who! your mind any idea of these terrible prisons. The 
shone on the beginning of the nineteenth century, | feet sink into the floor, through the planks of which 
had been ushered into life and expression by such | the river oozes upward, The atmosphere is pesti- 
men and women as ‘Garrick, Siddons, Kemble, | lential, The walls are painted with humble repre- 








Out they ran over the heaving logs, jumping from 


follows with a large herd of milch cows, which he is 


Kean, Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, who must | sentations of all kinds of suffering under tortures, 
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Iremember I once missed a very interesting 
young woman, named Mai Prang, who was in 
the habit of visiting my school-room, and her 
dear little children missed her too. Day after 
day they vainly asked their old aunt,— 

“When will mother come back?” 

I was so touched and saddened by the sight of 
these apparently deserted children, that I in 
quired from one of my royal pupils what had 
become of Mai Prang. 

To my surprise and horror, she made me a 
most significant sign. Placing her fore-finger 
on her lips, she then drew it slowly across her 
throat, thereby intimating that the unhappy 
woman, for some unknown crime, had been se- 
cretly made away with. 





AMAZONIAN PRISONER, 


Near the judgment hall is the beautiful tem- 
ple of the “Mothers of the Free,”’—i. free 
from the superstitions of the Brahmins,—with 
antique style of architecture, and its long, dim 
gallery, in which I used to teach the royal chil- 
dren, 

Next to this building is the theatre and the 
gymnasium, where the great ladies and prin- 
cesses of the court assemble every afternoon to 
gossip, play games, and to watch the exercises 
of the dancing girls. 


Dancing Girls. 

Here are girls of all ages from five to twenty, 
being drilled in daneing, to which particular at- 
tention is given, and also in a variety of other 
accomplishments. This is one of the most in- 
All day long 
Some are poised on 
their arms and limbs 
back as far as they will reach, and again others 
iz up bits of straw with their eyelids. 
3 very curious and subtle feat can be learned 
only by very young girls, who are made to prac- 
tise it in order to render them flexible in every 
part of the body. 

There are two long rows of benches, one a lit- 
tle higher than the other. On the lower are 
placed a row of little girls, very scantily dressed, 
and on the upper bench are laid fine polished 
bits of straw. 


teresting sights in the inner city. 


Is are secn exercising. 





tip-toe, others bending 









CUP DANCER, 


At the sound of the drum the little girls all 
tozether bend back the head and neck until 
they touch the bits of straw, and which with 
wonderful dexterity they secure between the 
corners of the eyelids. It often takes a young 
girl three or four years of constant practice to 
acquire this peculiar flexibility of form and 
movement, 

The Cup Dance. 

Among others, the cup dance is the most 
graceful and poctic of their dances. <A row of 
young women with a tier of cups on their heads 
take their places in the centre of the gymnasium, 

A burst of joyous music is the sequel. On 
hearing this, they simultaneously, with military 
precision, kneel down, fold their hands, bow till 
their foreheads almost touch the polished marble 
floor, keeping the cups steadily on their heads 
by some marvellous jerk of the neck. Then 





COMPANION. 











suddenly springing to their feet, they describe a 
succession of rapid and intricate circles, keeping 
time to the music with their arms, head and feet. 

Next follows a miracle of art such as may be 
found only among people of the highest physical 
training. The music swells into a rapturous tu- 
mult. The dancers raise their delicate feet, 
eurve their arms and fingers in seemingly im- 
possible flexures, sway to and fro like withes of 
willow, agitate all the muscles of the body like 
the flutter of leaves in a soft evening breeze, but 
still keep the tier of cups on their heads. These 
to the looker-on present the strange appearance 
of gliding about the dancers’ arms and limbs as 
they float about the room. 

At other times, a cup full of some liquid is 
placed on the floor in the centre of the hall. A 
girl will spring to her feet and dance about it in 
round wild eddies, and suddenly laying herself 
down, keeping her arms folded tight on her 
breast, will take up the cup with her lips, and 
drain the liquid without spilling a drop. 

(To be continued.) 


+o 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


The gold value of the goods which we sold to 
foreign countries and bought from them, dur- 
ing 1876, was a little under one thousand million 
dollars. Although this is an enormous sum, it 
is less than the value of our trade with other 
countries in some former years; but there has 
never been a year when our forci ign trade was 
more favorable to us, or when our own people 
derived a greater profit from it. 

There are two causes for this: one arising from 
the kind of goods we bought and sold during the 
year; the other, the fact that we sold vastly 
more than we bought. The latter circumstance 
is commonly described by saying that the bal- 
ance of trade was in our favor. The meaning of 
the phrase, and the results of the condition it 
describes, we shall explain hereafter. 

Before the panic of 1873 the United States was 
the best customer of Great Britain, which is the 
greatest trading country in the world. She sold 
to us large quantities of iron, both in the raw 
state, worked into bars and rods, and rolled in- 
to rails for railroads. We bought of her also 
millions of dollars’ worth of dry goods,—mant- | 
factures of wool, silk, cotton and flax. 

Our chief articles of export were then what 
are known as raw materials—that is, articles to 


process of manufacture—and food. 
still, but not to so great a degree. 


They 
We exported 


bought back the cloth made from it. This was 
and is the article sold most largely to other 
countries. Grain, pork, petroleum and tobacco, 
were, as they still are, the next articles in im- 
portance, 

The change since 1873 has been very marked. 
The amount and value of the classes of merchan- 
dise that we used to import most extensively 
have largely fallen off. We buy scarcely any 
iron. We buy less than half as many cotton 
goods as we used to consume every year. There 
has been a decrease only less important in the 
trade in woollen and worsted goods. On the 
other hand, while the actual value of all our 
sales to other countries has somewhat decreased, 
that of our manufactured goods has increased. 
Several new branches of export have been 
started, and old ones have been developed. We 
have established a large foreign market for 
American leather, of which we sell millions of 
dollars’ worth every year. The exportation of 
cotton cloth has begun with great activity, and 
with a promise of a large increase. A trade has 
sprung up with Europe in American refined 
sugar. 

The farmers share in the new favor accorded 
to our productions, and tens of thousands of tons 
of butter and cheese are now sent abroad every 
year. The list of such articles might be multi- 
plied, but we will mention only one more. The 
value of pianos, organs, and other musical in- 
struments shipped to foreign countries, now ex- 
ceeds a million dollars a year. 

Anybody can see the advantage of this change. 
Take the single article of cotton cloth: if we can 
work up the raw cotton at home, and then sell 
it for less than we used to pay to foreigners for 
it, we have made a great saving. We have 
saved the freight of the cotton to Europe, and of 








pay to the manufacturer and dealer abroad. 
facturer and the consumer. Thenif we can add 
to this a profitable exportation of our surplus 
of cotton goods, we have something which pro- 
tects both makers and consumers from sudden 
fluctuations in price. 


The cause of the change in the character of 





our foreign trade, was undoubtedly in the first 


are so | 


much the largest part of our cotton crop, and | 


the cloth returning, and all the profit we used to } i 


The saving is divided between the home manu-!{ 


place the wretched financial condition of our 
country. Trade at home was depressed, and our 
people stopped buying. Our rich men are not 
building railroads, and of course do not need to 
buy English iron for rails. 

The bad state of trade produced lower prices 
of the goods we had to sell, and consequently 
other countries bought of us more freely. When 
once the movement had begun, American enter- 
prise had much to do with pushing it. The 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia has un- 
doubtedly helped it. We shall see its effects 
hereafter. 

Unless the indications lead us astray, the for- 
eign trade of the year 1877 will be more largely 
in manufactured American goods than ever be- 
fore; and this may lay the foundation of great 
commercial prosperity. 





For the Companion. 


A PROTEST. 


Go sovhist! dare not to espoil 
My a fe of « hat it sorely needs 
n days of pain, in hours of toil,— 
"the weed on which my spirit feeds. 





You see no light beyond the st ars, 
No hone of Insting joys toe me 

I fecl, thenk God, no narrow a 
Letween me and my final home! 


Hence with y our cold senulchral bans,— 
re vassal a s Unfaith he given! 
Myc *ildhood’ oh eart within the man’s 
Still whispers to me—*Trust in Heaven!” 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


+e 
A LEADER, NOT AN ORATOR. 

It is a popular opinion that oratory is essential 
to leadership in a deliberative assembly. Facts, 
however, do not support this judgment, though 
it has the endorsement of such an eminent au- 
thority as Lord Macaulay. 

Writing about Parliamentary government, 
which he defines as “government by speaking,”’ 
Lord Macaulay asserts in one of his brilliant 
essays that “in such a government the power of 
speaking is the most highly prized of all the 
qualities which a politican can possess.’’ 

He frankly admits that oratory may exist in 
the highest degree without skill in governing, 
or even knowledge of legislation. Nevertheless, 
he declares that, in a deliberative assembly, the 
| ingenious orator will almost always exercise 
much greater influence than the member who, 
though he may be skilful in reading the signs 
of the times, learned in the principles of legisla- 
tion, and fitted to mect a pressing emergency, is 
not gifted with those qualities of speech which 





be made more valuable by going through some | charm an assembly of men. 


But Earl Russell, whose long experience in the 
House of Commons, both asa private member 
and as a leader, qualifies him to express a judi- 
cial opinion, says “‘that in these remarks Macau- 
lay is greatly mistaken.” “Lord Castlereagh,’’ 
continues the earl, “‘was a very tiresome, in- 
volved and obscure speaker; Lord Althorp was 
without any powers of oratory; yet I never knew 
two men who had more influence in the House 
of Commons than Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Althorp.”’ 

The reasons which caused the House to follow 
the lead of these two men, so “slow of speech,” 
were its conviction of their sincerity and integ- 
rity, and its confidence in their wisdom, and in 
their possession of that common-sense, which is 
a trustworthy guide at a moment of difficulty. 

Such qualities as these are more influential in 
obtaining the support of a deliberative assembly 
than the most brilliant flights of eloquence, the 
happiest illustrations, and the keenest wit. 

Lord Althorp, referred to by Earl Russell, led 
the House of Commons from 1830 to 1834, dur- 
ing the stormy debates on the Reform Bill. He 
entered Parliament with diffidence, and with 
great reluctance accepted the leadershtp of the 
Whig members. For his humility compelled 
him to make a modest, and, as his friends 
thought, even a low estimate of his own abilities. 
He was destitute of eloquence, and had but little 
skill as a debater. He was neither witty nor 


brilliant. His voice was unmelodious, and his 
manner ungraceful. He possessed not one 


showy accomplishment, nor was he covered 
with the thinnest veneering of plausibility. 
And yet this plain man, wanting in all that 
captivates the imagination of a popular assem- 
bly, who could neither amuse the vulgar nor de- 
light the scholarly, and was barely able to speak 
plain sense in still plainer language, “exercised 
in the House of Commons’’—we quote from a 
contemporary and a critic not noted for genial- 





ity—“‘an influence, and even a dominion, great- 
er than any leader either after or before him.” 

The sources of Lord Althorp’s influence were 

|in his character. Spotless integrity and plain 

good sense, fearless frankness and winning sim- 

plicity, devotion to duty, and good-nature, these 

| won the enthusiastic devotion of friends, and dis- 


| armed political antagonists of all personal ani- | 


mosity. 


The House confided in the integrity and sound | 


judgment of the leader, but they regarded Lord 
Althorp himself with sentiments that, passing 
beyond universal esteem, were akin to personal 
affection. 

A striking illustration of Althorp’s influence 
over the House and of the confidence of the 
members in their leader occurred during the 
heated debates on the third Reform Bill 

John Wilson Croker made a most able and ar- 
gamentative speech against the bill. It told 
upon the members, many of whom, though 
friendly to the measure, were disturbed by Mr, 
Croker’s figures, showing that the bill would 
enfranchise thousands of the lower classes. He 
moved an amendment, seriously cripp] 
bill, and sat down. 

Lord Althorp rose immediately, and merely 
observed,—we quote the report of the day,— 
that he had made some calculations which he 
considered as entirely conclusive in refutation of 
the right honorable gentleman’s arguments; } 
unfortunately, he had mislaid them, so that 1 
could only say that if the House would be g 
ed by his advice, they would reject the ame wre 
ment’’—which they did accordingly. 

There was no standing against such influence 
as this. The man in whom the first deliberative 
assembly of the world reposed such confidence 
as to accept his bare word as a sufficient answer 
to an able argument which had disturbed them, 
could do anything he pleased with that House, 
As long as he maintained his integrity and sound 
judgment, and, above all, his good temper, he 
would command the admiration of his opponents 
and the following of his friends. 

We commend these elements of influence to 
the study of young men. Honesty, calm, un- 
pretending good sense, excellent temper, sound 
judgment, a conciliatory address, and gentle- 
man-like feelings, are more powerful in govern- 
ing men than polished sentences, witty epigrams, 
or the loftiest flights of eloquence. 

Oratory is a power, but the judgment which 
foresees, and the administrative faculty that exe- 
cutes, is a greater power. The brilliancy of the 
lightning astonishes, but it is in the steady sun- 
light that men prefer to read. 

What a man is, and not what he says, whether 
his convictions take hold of him, or whether he 
lays hold of his convictions, how he is governed 
| within, by self or duty, intellect or conscience, 
| these being determined, decide if the man shall 
be the trusted leader, or the admired advocate 


of his party. 
—————~@e—___—_- 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT. 

No American has yet lived who could more truly 
be called a successful man, in the worldly sense, than 
the late Commodore Vanderbilt. He began life the 
heir to nothing but an energetic mind and an un- 
conquerable will. He died the richest of his coun- 
trymen, and in his chosen business the most power- 
ful. He made himself the wealthiest of railway 
kings in this orin any other time or country, and, 
unlike all his predecessors on the throne, he died 
with the crown upon his head, 

He was successful in all that he did. When a 
boy, he carried out faithfully whatever he under- 
took, and laid the foundation of his future greatness 
and wealth. As a young man, he made his way 
because he was always to be trusted to do all that 
he could do. In middle life, he became a great 
ship-owner, and his vessels were the best of their 
kind, and the best managed. Only when old age 
was creeping upon him, did he begin his course as a 
railroad manager, but the practice of the same prin- 
ciples made that career one of unparalleled success. 

The secret of his success was not “luck.’? It was 
in the man himself. He was gifted with rare sagac- 
ity in seeing what the public whom he served, want- 
ed, and with foresight in anticipating the growth of 
business. To remarkable skill in laying plans, he 
joined the courage and nerve to carry them out in the 
face of all opposition. He knew that he should best 
advance his own interests by serving his customers 
well. The reward which he reaped, awaits in less 
degree, of course, every man and boy who, with 
good common-sense, and even ordinary business 

talents, faithfully follows his system. 

But was his life really a success? What is the 
testimony of his own conduct? For weeks he had 
been physically prostrated. Life’s close was ap- 
proaching. Shorn of its excitements, its aspirations 
dead, its sight dulled to earthly things, 
awaited its final change. 

Then conscience spake. 
clouded his intellect. No coward’s fear dwarfed 
his imperial judgment. But in the quiet of his 
death-chamber, the regal reason that had made him 
king among men, asserted itself for his God. 

And now, with conscience stimulated, and an un- 
clonded intellect, the retrospect of the past offered 
no promise for the future. Ilis successes had 10 
ministries for the needs of his soul, no potency to 
conciliate a neglected God. The appalling failure 
of his life was realized. Hastening, with the rem- 
| nant of his days to a divine Master, he sought par- 
don for the mistake that had governed the acts of 
fourscore years. At the eleventh hour, he pleaded 
retrieve from Him in whose scrvice his whole man- 
hood would have been ennobled and glorified. 

Who can fail to see in the closing hours of the life 
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of this great man, the ever-recurring truth exempli- ‘ 
fied in human history, that true success in life is only 
that which comes in the service of a Divine Master, 
aud by which the}soul is prepared for the tests of 
death, and the judgments of eternity. 


tor | 
PECULIARITIES OF AUTHORS, 

Goethe abominated smoking, though he was a 
German. Bayard Taylor says that he tolerated the | 
use of the pipe by Schiller and his sovereign, Carl 
August, but otherwise was very severe in denounc- 
ingit, Goethe himself somewhere says that “with 
tobacco, garlic, bed-bugs and hypocrites he should 
wage perpetual war.” 

Authors vary in their methods of composition. 
Hawthorne made fnnumerable notes of every flit- 
ting, quaint fancy, strange anecdote, or eccentric 
person. These notes he afterwards worked up into 
his stories. Several distinguished American writers 
have the habit of jotting a sentence, or a line or two 
here aud there, upon along page, and then filling up 
the outline thus made with persistent revision. 

—— used to compose aloud while walking 

nthe fields and woods. Sometimes he would use a 
slate-pencil and the smooth side of a rock to jot | 
down his lines. Walter Scott worked fasting from 
five in the morning till about ten. He clung to his | 
home and library, neatly arranged, where he could 
find any volume at a moment’s warning. Lord Jef- 
used conversation to stimulate his mind to | 
rite a new article. | 
Professor Wilson, the “Kit North” of Blackwood’s | 
Magazine, jotted down in a large ledger “skeletons,” 
from which, when he desired an article, he would 
select one and clothe it with muscle and nerve. He 
was avery rapid writer and composer, but would | 
work only when he liked and how he liked. THe 
maintained that any man in good health might write 
an entire number of Blackwood’s. 

Mrs. Lewes, ‘George Eliot,” incubates for two or 
or three years before she writes a book, reading up 
her subject in scores and scores of volumes. She is 
one of the masters, so-called, of all learning, talk- 
ing with scholars and men of science on terms of 






equality. 
WELLINGTON LOCKED UP. 

Fame is not always agreeable. A famous beauty 
once took refuge in a store to escape from specta- 
tors,and the Duke of Wellington was locked ina} 
church to keep a gaping multitude from intruding | 
on him. 

When he was residing at Walmer Castle, he had 
occasion, as Lord Warden, to attend to some busi- 
ness in the chapel of St. James church, Dover. He 
sent his groom to notify the clerk to open the chap- 
el, and also to notify Mr. Jenkinson, the lieutenant- 
governor, of the meeting. The groom attended to 
the former duty, but neglected the latter ;,and when 
the Duke reached the church, a great crowd follow- 
ing out of curiosity, the lieutenant-governor was not 
there. 

The clerk politely offered to go in search of him, 
but said an absence of an hour or more would be 
necessary, and meantime the people would fill the 
chapel. He suggested that the chapel door be 
locked, and the Duke consenting, he took the key 
with him, and the Duke was a close prisoner. When 
the clerk returned with Mr. Jenkinson, in an hour 
anda half, the Duke remarked jocosely that it was 
his first experience as a prisoner, and close confine- 
ment was no great hardship. 


a 4 
CARE IN LITTLE THINGS, 


The world was surprised to learn that Lord Ma- 
cauley labored with great diligence to perfect the 
style of his History, re-writing almost every sen- 
tence, and re-casting whole chapters to make a 
slight improvement. His experience repeated the 
lesson of all ages,—that success is won only by in- 
cessant toil and pains-taking. 

Asimilar lesson is taught by the manuscripts of 
Liebuitz, which are preserved in Hanover. He was 
the most learned man of his age, and his studies 
covered almost the entire range of human knowl- 
edge. But one who has examined the manuscripts 
says of him: 

“No man ever wrote with more care, no man ever 
blotted and altered and copied more than Leibuitz. 
There are instances in this collection in which he 
had written the same letter three times over, and 
finally amended it so as to be obliged to give it to 
his secretary to make the last copy; and all this, too, 
on an occasion of little importance.” 

One who is not willing to pay the price of success 


in hard and patient toil must not be surprised at 
failure. 


anal 


LOCAL FAME, 





“Pho!” answered the first; 
mean the antiquarian.” 


| to the house in which Dryden had lived. 
of a house-agent, the man, ignorant of the poet, but 
| With an eye to business, answered eagerly, “Dryden 
| —Mr. Dryden, is he behindhand with his rent?” 


dered big-wigs, and the sons of old aristocrats, gov- 
ervors and legislators, always stood first in the col- 
lege catalogues, to be a “Freshman” 
slave. 
than “hazing,” for that is only a brief misery. A 
writer in Scribner quotes from the ancient Yale 
Regulations: 


be called by his sir name, except he be the son of a 
nobleman, or a knight's eldest son.’ 
college classes, a strict subordination w as enforced, 
and a somewhat laborious etiquette prevailed be- 

| tween Faculty and student. 
almost in the condition of fags in the English public 
schools. 
“Freshmen Laws” seem 1 incredible, but were gravely 
| meant, and put in practice: 


| are to be uncover ed, and are forbidden to wear their 
hats (unless in stormy weather) in the front door- 
yard of the president’s or professor’s house, or with- 
| in ten reds of the person of the president, eight rods 
of the professor, and five rods of a tutor.’ 


an upper class without being asked.” 


‘don’t you know the great epicure, Mr. Walpole ?'’§ 


“great epicure! You 


Rogers, the poet, once went with a literary friend 
Inquiring 


+> 





THE POOR FRESHMEN, 
In the days when college presidents wore pow- 


was to be a 
Their position and treatment were worse 


“Every student,” runs one of the old laws, “ shall 


As between the 


The Freshmen were 


The following statutes from a book of 


“The Freshmen, as well as other undergraduates, 


“A Freshman shall not play with any member of 


“In case of personal insult, a Junior may call up 
a Freshman and reprimand him. A Sophomore, in 
like case, must obtain leave from a Senior, and then 
| he may discipline a Freshman.” 

“Freshmen shall not run in college yard, or up or 
down stairs, or call to any one through a college 
window.” 


Happily for the Freshmen,—and for all the rest, 
—the genius of our free institutions has long since 
annihilated those monstrous conditions of caste. 





EE 
HOW YOUNG LADIES BECOME DRUNK- 
ARDS, 


Rich drinkers use one kind of liquor, and the poor 
another. But the dangers of dissipation are even 
worse for the gay and splendid than for the lower 
class, for the first have leisure, and means to conceal 
their indulgence. The New York Sun, in a recent 
editorial upon “Drinking among Fashionable Wom- 
en,”’ said: 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that many of our women 
who indulge in the dissipations of fashionable 
society are given to drinking champagne, and 
even spirituous liquors. The practice also is grow- 
ing, and its baleful results are apparent to any one 
who is well acquainted with the lovely creatures 
who adorn our gay saloons of fashion. 

Not long ago, a young girl, who had eee a 
charming capacity for music and a happy social tact, 
became so hopeless a victim of dipsomania that she 
was taken to an asylum, where her appetite could be 
restrained, a complete and shattered wreck at the 
opening of womanhood. 

This is only one case out of many. The habit 
starts with the experience of the stimulating effects 
of liquor after the exhaustion of fashions uble dissi- 
pation, or when it is desired to start a gayety that 
does not come spontaneously. The stimulant soon 
and easily becomes a necessity, and before she her- 
self is aware of it the woman is a toper. 


a 


ABOUT IT BRIGHT AND EARLY. 


Promptness in duty is a most acceptable virtue, 
and adds a double value even to steady fidelity. Let 
boys take a hint from this, and serve their employ- 
ers accordingly. 


A young clerk in New York was directed to get 
out a cargo of cotton the next morning, and give his 
employer a regular account of it. The young man 

was pleased with the order, as it was the first of the 
kind ever entrusted to him. He determined that 
the merchant should find his confidence had not been 
misplaced. So he made all the arrangements over 
night, spoke to the drivers abou’ their teams, and 
instructed the usual gang of laborers to be on hand 
at half-past four in the morning. The work was 
finished with the dispatch which such a spirit infuses 
into all associated with him. When the merchant 
came down at his usual business hour, he found the 
clerk attending quietly to his accustomed duties. 

“1 thought you were requested to get out that car- 
go of cotton,” he remarked, rather sternly. 

“It is all done, sir,’’ was the reply, “and here is 
the account of it. 3s 

That clerk rose rapidly in preferment, for such 
business promptness is not so common that employ- 
ers can afford to overlook it. That morning’s work 
was the stepping-stone to honor and fortune. 


or _— 

OLD-TIME PARSONS. 

The ministers of New England in the olden time 
were quite outspoken, and even the pulpit did not 
always restrain them from indulging in free speech. 
The Christian Union tells the following: 


A request for prayers for rain was most infelici- 
tously handed up to Rey. Dr. K. during service, to 








A noted Boston clergyman once ordered certain 
medicines at an apotheeary’s, and, having given his 
name and residence to the clerk, the clerk asked, a 
] uspiciously, “Who is Dr. i 
syman exclaimed, in surprise, ‘And this is fame!” 

Other great men have had similar experiences. 
John Randolph once tried to soothe some quarrel- 
Some stage-drivers, and one of them said, a little 
insolently, “And who are you?” “Iam John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke,” was the proud reply. “Who 
is John 1 Ran dolph, of Roanoke?” was the instant 
‘Yr. The mortified statesman withdrew in 














torat a nobleman’s house near Sir Horace | 
ole’s, had been to see Strawberry Hill, the res- 
sean nce the latter. “Pray,’’ said another visitor, | 
40 is Mr. Walpole?” Why,” cried a third, 


The cler- 


| his great disgust. 
| “The fool,’ he said, “who wants me to pray for 

rain ought to know there will be no rain till the 
} moon changes.” 
The doctor held a missionary service that very 
| evening in a schoolhouse some miles away from 
| home. There came on a tremendous thunderstorm, 
and the venerable pastor lost his chaise and sermon 
in aswollen brook, to the great delight of the man 
who sent the note. 


—_——__+or——____—_—_- 
THOUGHT HE KNEW. 
Passengers often torment conductors with foo 

| many questions. But there is another extreme. 
Don’t be afraid people will not think you know 
everything, especially if you are in a strange place. 
A few days ago, writes a correspondent, I hap- 


way car, 
Thirteenth Street, when a countryman, vibrating 
upon the curbstone, waved his wuobrella at the cou- | We will durin 
driver slowed up. 
and clambered in. 
a seat, and, with an air of “I Know all about it,” 
and punche d his slip. 


ductor, Met me out at Thirteenth Street.’ 


conductor, jerking the strap. 


The car was within two hundred feet of 


ductor. The conductor jerked the strap, and the | 
Countryman made a wild rush, | | 
Once in, he planked himself on | 


held out his fare. The conductor grabbed the coin, 


“TI say,” the countryman then said to the con- 





The car was then crossing the street. 
“Tris is Thirteenth Street,” replied the grinning | 


“Hang it!” said the exasperated passenger, “why 
didn’t you tell a feller when he got on? 
“You didn’t ask,’’ was the answer. 








> ae 
RAILWAY MANNERS, 
Mr. George William Curtis, talking of railway 


manners, tells this story, which some people ought 
to duly consider: 


A young woman suddenly flounces in her seat and 
throws up her arms, and exclaims to her fellow- 
travellers, through a companion,— 

“Did you ever know anythiug so hot? I'm stifling. 

Can’t you open this window? Whew! whew! O 
dear! it’s dreadful, isn’t it? It’s always so in these 
cars. My! it’s awful!” 

On one occasion, when this kind of remark had 
been made at some length for the edification of the 
company, a voice was heard from the other end of 
the car, “Yes'm, it's awful. But le’s try to bear up. 

*Tain’t nothin’ to the sufferin’s of the early Chris- | 
tians!’”’ 

A general laugh followed, and nothing further | | 
was heard from that young woman. 








+o 
SHAKING HANDS. 


The witty Sydney Smith, having shaken hands 
with a young lady said: 


“T must give you a lesson in shaking hands, I see. 
There is nothing more characteristic than shakes of 
the hand. Ihave classified them. There is the high 
oficial, the body erect, and a rapid, short shake near 
the chin. There is the mort-main, the flat hand in- 
troduced into your palm, and hardly conscious of its 
contiguity. The digital, one finger held out, much 
used by the higher clergy. There is the shakus rus- 
ticus, where your hand is seized in an iron grasp, 
betokening rude health, warm heart, and distance 
from the metropolis, but producing on your parta 
strong sense of relief when you find your hand re- 
leased and your fingers unbroken.” 
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For the Companion. 
REFORM. 


Since what your soul devoutly doth revere 
Dull men have chosen unjustly to despise, 
You deem the world hath ears but will not hear 
And that it will not see, though it hath eyes. 
Nay, now, if these things that you yearn to teach 
You will believe bear wisdom rich and strong, 
Give voice to them, though no man heed your speech, 
Since right is right, though all the world go wrong! 








Speak bravely, with your spirit’s best of strength, 
Speak eloquently, though unheeded quite. 
Hope, witha heart undaunted, to at length 
See the wrong wane before the waxing right! 
1atter if they mock you, hour by hour, 
Leave you the night for listener, and the breeze ? 
Still let the crag of your conviction tower 
Detiant over scorn’s assaulting seas! 








Rise, act! Be no mere weakling that deplores 

With groundward brows, with arms inertly crossed! 
Better to serve with death a losing cause 

Than only live to mourn that it is lost! 
The proof that you believe what you declare 

Is that you still stand firm, though throngs pass by. 
Rather ery truth a life-time to void air 

Than flatter listening millions with one lie! 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 


+> 





For the Companion, 
VIOLATED LAW. 

A well-known Massachusetts lawyer, of large 
experience and judicial mind, who is nota church 
member, but who understands sufficiently well 
the physical laws of God, once remarked to the 
writer, ‘There is no way that I can get such 
complete rest as by going to church on Sunday,” 
and his practice showed the truth of what he said. 

On this matter of Sabbath observance, the sad 
error of another judicial mind is related at con- 
siderable length in a story which first appeared, 
I believe, in the Christian at Work, a year or 
two ago. The main facts I give here, as my 
memory serves me, 

A distinguished Southern judge, who ten or 
twelve years since was an authority in his native 
State, used to spend his Sundays in his library, 
consulting his law-books, preparing his charges 
and decisions, and writing out his legal ‘“opin- 
ions.”’ 

His wife and children regularly attended 
church, but for him, self-educated in the loose 
principles—or no principles—of French social- 
ism, religion had no moral meaning, and Christ- 
ian exercises were only an emotional weakness. 

While others worshipped, he employed the sa- 
ered hours in hard, but of course congenial, pro- 
fessional work, The silence and solitude during 
the absence of his family at church were his 
best opportunity, he said. 

Years passed, and this Sabbath labor contin- 
ued to be his unfailing practice. It came to be 
well understood that whenever he “reserved” a 
decision in court, or an unusually important le- 
gal opinion was expected of him, he would devote 
the following Sunday to its preparation, 

The results of his toil and learning gave him 
fame, and he mistakenly credited his success to 
the very habit of using the Sabbath, which was 
undermining his own strength as well as break- 
ing the law of God. Ambition spurred him to 
harder labor and greater abuse. 

Absorbed in wearing professional duty all the 
week, and exhausting the time of the holy day 
in the study of intricate cases, his brain soft- 
ened, his intellect gave way, and the eminent 
judge became almost an idiot. 

A minister visiting in Edinburgh was intro- 
duced to a man of the world with the remark, 
“Mr. M, is young and healthy, but [am sorry to 
say he never goes to church.” 

“Lalmost want to believe you are bearing false 
witness ; 





gainst your neighbor,” said the minister, 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. M., “I always spend Sun- 
day settling accounts.” 

“Ah, my friend,”’ replied thg minister, “you 
will find that the Day of Judgment will be spent 
in the same manner." 

And the story of the unhappy magistrate re- 
minds us that one may sin so far as to force the 
judgments of time to anticipate the judgments 
of eternity. 

2 — 
THE COUNTRYMAN’S TRUNK. 

Really good men, however famous and emi- 
nent, are generally the most approachable, and 
the readiest to do you a service. A Western 
paper tells this little anecdote: 

The other night, a modest stranger from the 
country arrived in Chicago with a heavy chest 
of valuables, which he did not know where to 
deposit while he should attend the meeting at 
the tabernacle, which was just about to begin, 
While he sat on his box in ‘an anxious frame of 


mind, a stout, jolly -looking man came along and 
ed him what he wanted, 


Phe countryman explained his difficulty, and 








asked if he thought that they would let him put 
his chest in one of the small rooms at the taber- 
nacle. 

“Oh, yes!’? said the good-natured man. 
“Here, give me hold of one end of your box, 
and I will help you carry it. Iam going there 
mwnyself.”’ ; 

The stranger was very much delighted, and 
not a little surprised, at the kindness of his new 
acquaintance, who insisted on carrying his full 
share of the load. 

But when they reached the building, and he 
found himself and his chest taken into the 
preacher’s private room, he gave a great stare, 
opened his mouth, and with stammering tongue 
exclaimed,— 

“What, you be Mr. Moody himself?” 

———_~+@r— 
“DICK,” THE STARLING. 

“Dick,’’ a bright starling, of whose adventures 
and manners there is quite an amusing account 
in Chambers’s Journal, behaved outrageously 
to his wife, ““Hezekiah.’”’ 


“Tse! tse! tse!’’ Dickie would say, and con- 
tinue, “Doctor, will you go a-clinking?” 

I never could resist that. Going a-clinking 
meant going fly-hawking. Dick always called a 
fly a clink; and this invitation | would receive ¢ 
dozen times a day, and seldom refused. 

1 would open the cage door, anc Dick would 
perch himself on my finger, and I would carry 
him round the room, holding him up to the flies 
on the picture-frames, And he never missed one. 

Once Dick fell into a bucket of water, and 
salled lustily for the “doctor,” and I was only 
just in time to save him from a watery grave. 

When I got him out he did not speak a word 
until he had gone to the fire, and opened his 
wings and feathers out to dry, and then he said, 
“Bravo! b-r-ravo!’’ several times, and went 
forthwith and attacked Hezekiah. 

Dick had a little travelling cage, for he often 
had to go with me by train, and no sooner did 
the train start than Dick used to commence to 
talk and whistle, very much to the astonishment 
of the passengers, for the bird was up in the um- 
brella-rack. 

Everybody was at once made aware both of 
my profession and character, for the jolting of 
the carriage not pleasing him, he used always to 
prelude his performances with, ‘‘Doctor, doctor, 
you r-r-raseal, what is it, eh?” 

As Dick got older, I am sorry, as his biogra- 
pher, to be compelled to say he grew more and 
more unkind to his wife,—attacked her regularly 
every morning and the last thing at night, and 
half starved her besides. 

Poor Hezekiah! She could do nothing in the 
world to please him. Sometimes, now, she used 
to peck him back,—she was driven to it. 

I was sorry for Hezekiah, and determined to 
play pretty Dick a little trick. So one day when 
he had been bullying her worse than ever, I took 
Ilezekiah out of the cage, and fastened a small 
pin to her bill, so as to protrude just a very little 
way, and returned her. 

Dick walked up to her atonce, ‘What,’ he 
wanted to know, ‘did she mean by going on 
shore without leave?” 

Hezekiah didn’t answer, and accordingly re- 
ceived a dig in the back, then another, then a 
third; and then Hezekiah turned and let him 
have one sharp attack. 

It was very amusing to see how Dick jumped, 
and his look of astonishment as he said, “Eh? 
what d’ye say? Hezekiah! Hezekiah!” 

Hezekiah followed up her advantage. It was 
quite a new sensation for her to have the upper 
hand, and so she courageously chased him round 
and round the cage, until I opened the door and 
let Dick out. 





> 
TRIED TO RUN AWAY. 

Boys who get their ideas of life from bad liter- 
ature rarely settle down to realities till hard ex- 
perience of their own way has given them a few 
lessons, The St. John (N. B.) Telegraph reports 
the case of some young madcaps of that place 
who (fortunately for them) became satisfied with 
one day’s trial: 


Three lads of this city, living in the eastern 
part of the town, will ponder well before under- 
taking such a trick again. Their ages ranged 
from nine to sixteen, the eldest being the origi- 
nator of the idea. For some cause, no doubt his 
own fault, matters at the fireside did not pro- 
gress as smoothly as he considered for his inter- 
est, and, having a good deal of self-will about 
him, he determined to run away where, to use 
his own words, “they would have to hunt some 
time to find him.” 

This was during Thursday. On that after- 
noon he persuaded another lad to accompany 
him, and the joint entreaties of the two secured 
the company of a third, the youngest of the trio. 
But the lad who conceived the plan had no mo- 
ney. The other two, however, obtained $4, 
which they had saved up, and this sum the se- 
nior youth took charge of, and off they started 
on their journey, a revolver finishing their outfit. 

They took a train for Sussex, and on reaching 
there obtained lodging at ten cents a head. It 
cost them double this amount for breakfast next 
day, and their store of money begun to diminish 
rapidly. The older one hired out toa pretended 
blind man, and was to obtain a place for the re- 
maining two, The employer and employed went 
to a house near by, and the former brought in a 
bottle of liquor. This frightened the boy, and 
he wished to go out to see the others. 

Permission was granted him, and as soon as 
he got out of doors he told his late companions, 
and the three started off for Apohaqui as rapidly 
as they could move. When part way down they 
came toa stream, and, having been readers of 
Jack Harkaway’s adventures, they thought to 
build a raft, and vary their adventure. Neither 
had any money, the lite stock having been ex- 





hausted, and with thoughts of home they aban- | 
doned the raft and pushed on towards Apoha- | 
qui, reaching there in time for the down train. 
The conductor kindly gave them a free ride to | 
town, and they came home, tired enough of their 
fun and sick at heart. 


+~or 





For the Companion. 


THE SNOW-BALLS. 


The balls of snow were ready made 
And in a pile for battle laid, 
While full of fight two brothers stood 
And opened fire in angry mood. 
As grandfather drew near, his glance 
Saw anger in each countenance, 
And toddling on infirm with years, 
A broad hat resting on his ears, 
Unheralded, a snow-ball sped 
And knocked the old hat off his head. 
Then calling to his grandsons, he 
Forgave their rudeness cheerfully, 
But gave them both a friendly lecture 
Whose purport you can well conjecture, 
Closing with, “Boys, if you’ll destroy 
The snow-balls left, twill give me joy.” 
With cheeks where shame and anger burned, 
Quick to obey the grandsons turned, 
And said, * While talking, sir, the sun 
Has nearly melted every one!” 
“Ah!” said the old man, ‘children, see 
A lesson here for you and me: 
In life, my boys, men often throw 
Harsh words like chilling balls of snow, 
When if, with charity, they’d wait 
And on man’s weakness meditate, 
Their tingling pain would not be felt 
For love’s warm breath would make them melt, 
And like those snow-balls meant to wound 
They’d sink forever in the ground.” 
FLETCHER BaTEs. 
——__$@p——_—_—_——. 
A “DEAR”? AUTOGRAPH. 

The passion for collecting autographs of dis- 
tinguished men is a harmless one, considered 
simply a desire and taste for relic-keeping; but 
the collectors do not always get the responses 
they hope for, since some great men are sensi- | 
tive about giving their sign-manual in this way, 
and some seem to regard all applicants for such | 
favors as a mild sort of maniacs. 





Horace Greeley, who was always merciless on 
the autograph hunters, gives in his ‘‘Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life,” the correspondence that 
passed between himself and one of those ‘‘mos- 
quitoes of literature,’ as Washington Irving 
called them, who applied to him for an auto- 
graph of Edgar A. Poe. Mr. Greeley says: 


“A gushing youth once wrote to me as follows: 


«*¢DEAR SIR,—Among your literary treasures you 
have doubtless preserved several autographs of our 
country’s late lamented poet, Edgar A. Poe. If so, 
and you can spare one, please inclose it to me, and 
receive the thanks of yours truly.’ 


“T promptly responded to this effect: 


“‘DEAR Sirn,— Among my literary treasures, 
there happens to be exactly one autograph of our 
country’s late lamented poet, Edgar A. Poe. It is 
his note of land for fifty dollars, with my indorse- 
ment across the back. It cost me exactly fifty dol- | 
lars and seventy-five cents (including protest), and | 
you may have it for half that amount. Yours, am 








va 


spectfully.’ 

“That autograph, I regret to say,’”’ continued | 
Mr. Greeley, *‘remains on my hands, and is still | 
for sale at the original price, despite the lapse of | 
time and the depreciation of our currency.” 


+> 
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MANNERS IN BUSINESS. 

A shop-keeper may attract or repel custom by 
his manners. Lundy Foot, the tobacconist of 
Dublin, laid the foundations of his fortune by 
his kind manners. ‘*Thank you, my dear! call | 
again, please!’’ he would say to the little ragged 
Irish girl who asked for a ha’penny’s worth of 
snuff. <A writer in the Fancy Goods Recorder | 
accompanied several ladies shopping in a quiet | 
country town. He thus relates his experience: 





The shop-keeper’s manner was well calculated 
to drive people from his shop. He was a slov- 
enly, bushy-haired man, with a smileless face 
and suspicious eyes, that seemed to regard every 
passer-by as a burglar and every customer as a 
possible swindler. 

His till was fitted with a patent burglar alarm, 
which gave a clang every time he opened it to 
change a ten-cent piece. 





He watched with the glance of a detective 
every lady who handled a piece of goods, as if | 
she purposed slipping a whole piece of Horrock’s 
cotton under her cloak. Indeed, his entire man- 
ner made the party feel uncomfortable and anx- | 
ious to be out of his place. 

Finally, when one of the ladies gave him a five | 
dollar bill to pay for her purchases, he put on | 
his glasses to examine it slowly and carefully, | 
then pulled out the burglar-proof drawer with | 
its ring of alarm, closed it on second thought | 
with another clang, and hied away to the further | 
end of the shop to make sure from an old bank- | 
note detector that the note was not counterfeit, 
after which he moodily made change. 

The party have never called upon him since, | 
and no member of it ever will. The whole con- 
duct of the man said, as if in so many words, | 
“Look here, you people, you can’t cheat me, and | 
you can’t have my goods until I am satisfied | 
about you. I have every device for swindlers, | 
so keep your distance.”” The result was that he | 
lost custom, for no one cares to be suspected ob- | 
viously of being a thief. 

vo 


ENGLISH oa, tae OF AMER- | 





A correspondent of an English journal writes | 
about the dense ignorance which Americans 
find, even in good society, about their own coun- 
try. He says: | 

One is hopelessly perplexed by being told that | 
Albany is the capital of New York, and thinks it 


a “quaint and original idea of a picturesqyp 
young country,” and just ‘as funny as if ye 
English call Mayfair the capital of Londo,” 
The lady has not yet arrived at the elementayy 
conception of a State of New York as somethiy: 
different from a city of New York, and triumphs 
over all well-meaning efforts to help her to jt, _ 

Another lady congratulates an American visi. 
tor on the purity of his English, being under the 
impression that in American speech there is g 
large admixture of Indian words. A. thing 
thinks that the Americans are usually waited oy 
at table by Red Indians, attached to thie family 
with touching savage-like fidelity, and warrayj. 
ed not to scalp any one connected with it, 4 
fourth begs a gentleman returning to his home 
in Boston to take some gloves to her cousin jy 
New Orleans or San Francisco. 

A gentleman told me that on his going to stay 
at a country house in England, various members 
of the family who saw him, from their respectiye 
posts of observation in their rooms, as he entered 
the garden, all came at once independently to 
the same conclusion, that he could not be the 
“American gentleman” whom they were expect. 
ing, and told him so, with the laudable desire, jt 
would seem, to please him. 

It is a favorite form of flattery from Englis}. 
men to Americans to assure them that they can. 
not really be American, but must be English, 
He wonders, not altogether unnaturally, if the 
a priori conception formed by his hosts of ay 
‘American gentleman” led them to expect that 
he would come suddenly with a bound over thy 
garden palings, or make his arrival known bya 
war-whoop instead of ringing the bell. 


—_—__ +o 
THE ARCHITECT AND THE FISH. 
WOMAN. 

Women understand and appreciate fine “con- 
veniences” in the buildings where they live o 
labor, generally better than men do,—and the 


| European women are rather more demonstrative 





in showing their appreciation than American 
women would be. The Paris correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Telegraph tells this anecdote: 


A short time ago, an amusing scene took 
place at Les Halles Centrales. M. Boltard, the 
architect of that remarkable structure, strolled 
one day to the fish pavilion in search of a lobs 
for his dinner. He picked out a fine one and 
asked its price. 

‘Fight franes’’ ($160), was the fishwoman’s 
reply. M. Boltard mildly insinuated that he 
thought it rather dear, whereupon the free- 
tongued descendant of La Mere Angot, putting 
her arms akimbo, proceeded to give him a piece 
of her mind. 

‘He thought it dear, did he? What did he 
know about lobsters, or about fish, or about Les 
Halles themselves, for that matter?” 

“What do I know about Les Halles?” inter- 
rupted M. Boltard, laughing. “I ought to kuow 
more about them than anyone else, for I built 
them.” 

**And pray who are you?” 

“M. Boltard, architect, at your service.” 

His adversary started back in amazement 

“You don’t mean to say that you are P 
Boltard?”’ she cried. ‘‘Here, Marie—Jane—- 
san—Lisa—come quick! Here is Papa Boltard, 
who has lodged us so splendidly!” 

Instantly the architect found himself surround- 
ed by a dozen strong-armed, jolly market-wow- 
en; nor was he released till he had been heartily 
hugged and kissed by the whole party: his for 
mer adversary stuffing the lobster into the pock- 
et of his overcoat and insisting upon his accept 
ing it asa present. And let me assure yol 
was more to be envied than pitied for the ea 
resses that he received, the ‘‘dames de la Halle” 
being really fine specimens of womanhood, aud 
scrupulously neat as to their dress and personal 
appearance. 
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THE RUSSIAN HEIR. 

The young Russian, Czarevitch is his official 
title, who one day will be czar, is a Hercules i 
build and strength. He resembles in stature and 
form his magnificent grandfather, the Czar Nic- 

. } 
olas, though less handsome and more Calmuck 
in features. A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Telegraph tells an anecdote of the young prince, 

; 2 + ‘ he 
which shows forth his great strength and tl 
control to which he subjects his violent tempet: 

On one occasion he discovered that his privat 
correspondence had been tampered with whet 
passing through the post-office. He went 
once to the Emperor, laid the case before hiw. 
and begged to know if it were by his orders that 
the letters had been opened; for in that case, 
a dutiful son and subject. he would say nothit 
more, but unless such orders had been givel he 
would demand redress. ro 

The Czar sent at once for the really guilty 
party, the chief of police, severely reprimande! 
him in the prince’s presence, and then bade him 
sternly begone and sin no more. a 

Terrified and trembling, the abashed officia 
was about to make a hurried exit, when tt 
Czarevitch, who had been a quiet and to all ap- 
pearance a perfectly unmoved spectator of the 
interview, merely twirling some little object be 
tween his fingers as the colloquy proceedté, 
came forward and stopped him. er 

Without a word the prince placed the thing 
wherewith he had been toying in the officia': 
hand; it was a silver rouble, twisted round and 
round in corkscrew fashion, as ordinary hané 
might twist a scrap of paper. With this stat 
ling proof of the concentrated wrath of the ae] 
to the throne, the luckless functionary was > 
fered to depart. 












“He that is slow to anger is better thav the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MISS LATIBURY. 
Blow, blow; snow, snow, 
Everything is white. 
Sift, sift; drift, drift, 
All the day and night. 
Squealing pig, paths to dig, 
Hurry out of bed, 
Rub your nose, warm your toes, 
Fetch along the sled. 





Red cheek girls, wavy curls, 
School house down the lane. 
Fingers tingle, sleigh bells jingle, 
Jack Frost come again. 
Hurrah! hurrah! now for war; 
Build the white fort high. 
Steady aim wins the game, 
See the snow-balls fly. 





Setting sun, day is done, 
Round the fire together; 
Apples rosy, this is cosy, 
Jolly winter weather. 
“UNCLE Tom.” 





For the Companion, 


DOLL-SHOPS IN PARIS. 
FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS. 


I wonder if you like to look into the shop win- 


dows at Christmas time? 


My little girls think there is nothing more de- 
lightful than to go to town and look at the beau- 
tifal flaxen-haired dolls, who are reading news- 
papers, looking through eye- glasses, holding 
white, woolly dogs, or sitting in front of toilet- 


tables, while a neat maid brushes their hair. 


Ihave heard people say that such dolls were 
too fine for children, and made them too fond 
of dress; but I think that Flossy and Margaret, 
though they like to look at them, would never 
care for them so much as they do now for their 
Well, these shop- 
windows that you have seen are not nearly so 


own simply - dressed ones. 


pretty as those in Paris. 


In that great city there are many “‘passages,”’ 
that is, narrow, covered walks, leading from one 
great street to another, with shops on each side. 
You have no idea how pleasant it is to walk 
through them, and to be quite dry and comfort- 


able when it is raining outside. 


In some of the shops are dolls dressed like 
Sisters of Charity, all in black, with white hoods 
Near them is one in the costume 
of an Alsatian peasant, with a velvet bodice, lit- 
tle shawl, and large bow on the top of her head. 
Not far away, perhaps, is another in full armor, 
’vepresent Jeanne Dare, or Joan of Arc, as we 


and aprons. 


t 


have grown to call her. 


It is very fascinating to go into the little shops, 
if one can speak French, and to buy all kinds of 
pretty things for the dolls at home, a dear little 
lat, for example, trimmed with blue ribbon and 
a bine feather, or a navy blue sun umbrella with 
a ivory handle, for a little girl who is old 


enough to take care of it. 


Often the shop-keepers have great Angora 
cats, and anybody who is fond of cats likes to| him in his domain than to keep him from get- 
An Angora cat has | ting ont at his pleasure. 

He even bit and forced his way through a 
closely-barred fence; then a roughly-boarded one 


£0 in and talk to them. 


mneh longer fur than a common cat, and a very | 


thick tail, 


;and orange-blossoms, with her prayer-book in 





One evening when I was in Paris we strolled 
into a ‘‘passage,”’? and found the two prettiest 
doll-windows that we had seen. 

The first one represented the inside of a French 
church, with pictures on the walls. At the al- 
tar stood a doll-priest, with a shaven head, 
dressed in rich-colored robes. By his side was | 
another in a black gown, and near them a dear | 
little boy-doll, in white muslin over a long red | 
petticoat, held a censer, or vase of incense, which | 
gives out a sweet smell when it is burned. 

Before the altar knelt a bride and bridegroom, 
he in black broadcloth, with black, curly hair 
and a fine moustache, she in white satin’ veil 





her hand. 

Behind her was her mother, who wore Javen- 
der silk, and her father, a very respectable, mid- 
dle-aged doll, with gray hair and whiskers. 

Near by, her little sister, about twelve years 
old, dressed in pink, held a velvet bag. What 
do you think that it was for? At a French wed- | 

| ding everybody puts some money for the poor 
jinto such a bag, and the little doll looked as if 
| she hoped that some of the finely-dressed doll- 
| ladies, who were looking at the bride through 
| their eye-glasses, would give her a twenty-franc 
| piece. 

A little brother of the bride or bridegroom was 

in the middle of the church, in his best clothes, 
and near him stood an officer about whom we 
| know nothing in America. The English call 
| him a beadle, the French a Suisse, because he 
wears a costume somewhat like that of the Swiss 
guards in Rome. Another ‘Suisse’ stood near 
the door, and both were very gayly dressed, with 
large cocked hats and long sticks. There must 
have been at least twenty dolls in the window. 

In the next shop, the toy-man scemed to have 

thought, “I'll show you what J can do, too;” 

for he had arranged a garden scene, where half- 
a-dozen doll-ladies were walking around a pond, 

a doll-gardener, in shirt-sleeves and neat blue 

overalls, was wheeling a barrow, and a boy, with 

a green butterfly-net in his hand, was looking 

for insects. 

How I should like to show every one of you 

the pretty windows! I hope you will all see 

them before you have grown too old to enjoy 

them. Cc. M. H. 

ter 


For the Companion. 
SLAM-BANG! 


Who is this that enters my house? 
Old Slam-Bang! 
Who never moves as still as 2 mouse? 
Old Slam-Bang! 
Right in with his heavy boots he’ll stride, 
Clip! clap! the doors must open wide! 
And he dances a jig on the parlor floor, 
With a whoop, and a shriek, and a savage roar, 
While the dishes rattle and shake with fear, 
And every one knows Slam-Bang is here. 
Old Slam-Bang! 


Where were you born, I'd like to know, 
Old Slam-Bang? 
Why need you hurry and skurry so, 
Old Slam-Bang ? 
If ever you mount a lively steed, 
You think he must travel at break-neck speed, 
Over the fences and over the stones, 
With never a thought about broken bones, 
Or anything else, but to run and race 
And get your fun at a headlong pace, 
Old Slam-Bang! 


I wish you wouldn’t come into my house, 

Old Slam-Bang! 
When everything is as still as a mouse, 

Old Slam-Bang! 
For then the baby is wide awake, 
And then the doors and the windows shake, 
And they might imagine, who heard the noise, 
That, instead of one, there were twenty boys. 
Be quiet a moment, I do entreat, 
Or leave the house and go into the street, 

Old Slam-Bang! 

JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





+o 


For the Companion. 
MR. BRISTLES PORCUPINE. 


What would you think, boys, of having a por- 
cupine for a pet? Yet, if you tried one, you 
would find him very gentle and easily tamed. 

I once heard of one who was caught up a tree 
by some lumbermen, who kept him (Bristles 
was the name they gave him) in their camp all 
the winter, and when spring came, and all the 
work was done, they brought him out to the set- 
| tlement in a barrel, and made a little enclosure 
near their house for him, where he became so 
| tame he would eat bread and milk out of a sau- 
| cer held in the hand. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was put in its place, and upon this he was one 
day found calmly seated, enjoying, with great 
| apparent relish, some spruce bark he had found 
on his way up. 


But they soon found that it was easier to put 








Before you hear his sad fate, I 
must tell you about his personal appearance, 
but Iam afraid that even his nearest and dear- 
est would only have called him extremely ugly. 








His head was small, and the hair on it gray, 
not from age, but habit; his little deep-set, lus- 
treless eyes peered blankly out from under it. 
He dressed in a grayish brown coat, thickly 
adorned with quills, not as large, however, as 
those of his brother in Africa, but large enough 
to give great pain to a dog who innocently walked 
up to him one day merely to inquire who he 
was. 
The reply was startling to a degree, for, with- 
out a word of preparation, Bristles rushed at 
Bruno, and left dozens of quills sticking in him, 
most of them in his mouth, for the poor victim, 
after an agonizing howl of mingled pain and 
astonishment, naturally tried to use his means 
of defence. But quills won the day against 
teeth in a very short time, and Bruno went 
limping away, a sadder and more depressed dog 
than he had been for many a day. 
These quills which, barbed, and once in will 
not come out, are an effectual protection to 
their owner, for there is not an animal in the 
forest which they do not drive off; but it is an 
error to suppose they can be thrown at an ene- 
my. All the power the animals really have is 
todoas Bristles did to Bruno, thrust them in 
with a will. 
The idea came, probably, from the fact that, 
when hunted, and driven to seek refuge in their 
lairs, they stick them into the roof and sides in 
their fright and rage at having no means of 
escape, and it was supposed they darted them 
there in the vain attempt to get at their ene- 
mies. 
The quills are not only useful to the poren- 
pine, but he is much hunted for them by the 
Indians, who make very pretty boxes and _ bas- 
kets of birch bark, interwoven with these, stained 
blue and crimson. Moccasins and many other 
things are also adorned with them. 
Now I must tell you the sad end of poor Bris- 
tles. 
One day, having escaped from his home as 
usual, he was seen going up a very high ladder, 
which was resting against the barn. He sat 
pensively on the top of it for some time, and 
then began cautiously to make his way down. 
But, alas! in the descent, whether attacked by a 
sudden faintness, or from the effects of the paint 
he might have eaten in mistake for bark, he let 
go his hold and fell some thirty feet to the 
ground, where he shortly afterwards expired 
amidst a heap of straw, and the sincere regrets 
of his sorrowing friends. a. 1, 6 
és pee _ 
CALENDAR. 
JANUARY—snow and frost. 
Fepruary—small birds pair. 
MArcu—with gales the seas are tost. 
APprRIL—rain’s our daily fare. 
MAy—the promise of the buds. 
JuNE—we get a tropic heat. 
In Juty the storms bring floods. 
AvcGust brings us fruit to eat. 
SEPTEMBER—harvest-time we hail. 
OcTOBER—chestuuts without fail. 
NOVEMBER—fogs, beyond all question. 
DECEMBER—Christimas indigestion ! 





A WISE BIRD. 


A captain of a vessel had a canary which was 
much attached to him, and which would perch 
on his hand or head. 

One day the captain had a company at dinner; 
the cage door was open, and the bird, after fly- 
ing round the room, perched on the head of the 
captain. 

The party were then drinking wine, and the 
captain held up his glass, when the bird hopped 
down the edge of it, and drank some of the wine. 
The little creature soon felt the effects, and re- 
turned to his cage completely intoxicated. 

Soon after, the captain attempted the same; 
but the bird, remembering what he had suffered 
before, would not taste, but fled back to his 
cage. Would that all were as wise as this bird! 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
WHAT IS IT? 
Iam a house all snowy white, 
Made of the queerest things; 
Of wood and gr; and cast-off robes 
Of peasants and of kings. 
With skins of goats and bleating lambs 
My roof is covered warm, 
While under lies a thatch of straw 
To shelter me from harm. 





No chief e’er dwelt in marble halls 
More spotless white than mine, 

No king or prelate ever lived 
In palace more divine; 

Within my numbered rooms nothing 
Is there of earth or air, 

Described or known to mortal man, 
That is not gathered there. 


The greatest builders known to fame 
Who rear me fair and high, 
Themselves inhabit me in life, 
And also when they die. 
Tam a nursery of light 
And reason to the young, 
And to the old a fund of wealth 
In every land and tongue, 
WAk® Rosin. 
2. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





Come, nutcrackers, guess what sport is meant, 
Which these three girls do represent? 
ELGIE BELL. 
3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The initials give the name of a personage well known 
to children. The yinals tell where this person resided. 
An unusual woman’s name. 
A vehicle. 
A division of time. 
An Italian poet. 
An implement of labor. 


4. 
REBUS, 


KATE S. 





A REVOLUTIONARY PUZZLE. 


Iam a sentence of seven words. 

My first and fifth are the same word, a verb in the 
imperative mood. 

My second and sixth are the same, a pronoun of 
the objective case, 

My jourth is a connective. 

My third has furnished great motive and aim in 
allages. For it men have lived, fought and died. 
In its best sense it is one of the greatest blessings; 
perverted, it often leads to great evils. 

My seventh is what none can escape, 

My whole is the closing strain of a famous address 
at the opening of the American Revolution. 

E. L. F. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a cloud and a 
beaten child? One pours with rain, and the other 
roars with pain. 

If a lady asked her blind lover the color of a flow- 
er, what would he reply? I have noeye, dear. (No 
idea.) 

Why is one who falsifies like a person deeply in 
debt? He has great li-abilities. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cant, canter. Lack, lacquer. Cape, caper. 
Arch, archer. Ledge, ledger. 

2, Thorn over W—overthrown. Larches—Charles. 

3. Mast, tiller, sail, cable, yard, forecastle, course, 
hold, stern, gaff, ratlines, capstan, stays, rudder, 
wheel, ensign, bow, prow, cabin, hatches. : 

4. Barnacle, whelk, cowry, periwinkle, limpet, 
conch, scallop, muscle, cockle, pinna, 
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A BRAVE 


Emily Bronte, 


GIRL, 

author of “Wuthering Heights,’’ 
and sister of the more famous Charlotte, possessed 
extraordinary courage. ‘Timid as a fawn in society, 
and afraid to hear herself speak, but in the face of 
appalling danger, she was self-possessed, 
no fear. 


knowing 
She was passionately fond of dogs, and al- 
ways took them for company in her walks. One 
day when she was giving water toa dog at the par- 
sonage door,—her father was a clergyman,—he bit 
her hand severely, and showed evident symptoms of 
madness, 

The brave girl uttered no ery of pain, nor called 
forhelp. Walking calmly tothe kitchen, she found 
an iron heating on the fire, and applied it to her 
arm. She held it there without flinching till the 
wound was thoroughly cauterized, and a broad scar 
remained, which was visible to the day of her death. 
Neither of her sisters knew what had happened 
till many weeks afterwards, when, thinking all dan- 
ger had passed, she informed them, 





THE “FURY” OF RUFUS CHOATE’S 
ELOQUENCE, 

At the bar, or in debate, Webster was more like 
an earthquake; but Choate was a whirlwind. A 
late namber of the American Law Review gives this 
picture of the latter while making a plea: 


When greatly excited, he appeared to be almost in 
convulsions, every fibre in his body quivering with 
emotion, his face ashy pale, his eyes flashing, his 
gestures most violent; and he would shout, and even 
scream, with all the force of his lungs. He did not, 
“in the torrent, tempest, and, as [ may say, whirl- 
wind of his passion, beget a temperance that gave it 
smoothness.’ Like a high-mettled steed, he was off 
at a tremendous rate from the word “Go!” and he 
kept up or increased the space to the end of the 
course. When [have seen Choate employ two ex- 
traordinary instruments of expression,—his nose and 
his heels,—drawing in the full volume of his breath 
through a large nose with a noise heard all over the 
room, and then, to double the force of the expres- 
sion, closing his sentence by coming down on his 
heels with a muscular effort which shook the whole 
court-room; when I heard of his tearing his coat 
from top to bottom by the violence of his gestures, 
IT was pleased at reading that a gentleman in Eng 
land told Choate that he had frequently seen Ers- 
kine, in addressing a jury, jump up and knock his 
feet together before he touched the door again. 


) 








Genius creates its own privilege. No ordinary 
lawyer would have been tolerated in such frantically 
demonstrative oratory in the staid and dignified 


courts of Boston, 
qe 


A TIGER FIGHT, 

A very large royal Bengal tiger, says the Bengal 
Times, measuring about eleven feet from tip to tail, 
was killed some time ago by a native, at a place be- 
tween Meerpore and Biganbarree, It appears that 
some ryots were cutting dhanin a field when the 
brute attacked one of them, seizing hold of his neck 
and lacerating the tendons and nerves, 


One of his companions was then attacked, and his 
bowels were torn open, A third man’s shoulder was 
smashed, and two others were severely wounded be- 
fore the alarm could be given in the village. A 
party was immediately formed, headed by quite a 
young man, and when they approached the lair of 
the tiger, the ferocious beast made aspring at them; 
but the leader, whoearried a loaded double-barre led 
gun, dexterously pulled the trigger, 

The first shot passed through the right eye of the 
animal, which, irritated as it now was, made another 
spring at its foe with its month wide open, and the 
second bullet, after knocking out one of its teeth, 
none out through the back of its head. It now 
yecame infuriated, and made a third spring at the 
man, who, his ammunition being spent, rushed 
towards his party, and snatehing a loaded gun from 
one of them, shot the brute through the heart, and 
the exciting scene was over. 

Two of the wounded men expired on their way to 
the Mitford Hospital, a third has since died, and the 
remaining two are not expected to survive long. 
The immense size of the tiger created quite a sensa- 








tion when it was brought to town. 
Ghunny presented the daring shikaree with a shawl 
in recoguition of his br.very. 


a 
A KNICKERBOCKER’S JOKE, 

Old Judge Herman Knickerbocker (whose inti- 
macy with Washington Irving first suggested that 
charming writer’s funny History of New York) was 
an eccentric character, and so famed for his splendid 
hospitality that people called him Prince. 


Very many anecdotes are related of ‘Prince 
Knickerbocker,” who was particularly fond of prac- 
tical jokes, always, however, of a harmless nature, 
although some of them were extremely ludicrous in 
their consequences. 

One of the conditions of proprietorship by which 
the Knickerbocker estate was held was that the 
mayor and council of the city of Albany should once 
in each year be entertained at the family mansion. 
“Prince Knickerbocker,” having erected a spacious 
residence for himself some distance from the home- 
stead, decided to become the entertainer of the 
mayor and council of Troy, as an offset to the festiv- 
ities at the paternal home. 

On the arrival of these gentlemen, with appetites 
sharpened by a long drive, he received them in ap- 
parent bewilderment, as if he had forgotten the day, 
and was perfectly unprepared; and he allowed his 
guests, while suffering the keen pangs of hunger, to 
overhear him in dispute with his butler as to how 
to make “‘one pair of chickens” suffice for so many 
famishing mouths. The consternation—not to say 
rage—of the guests may be imagined. A sudden re- 
lief came when the dining-room doors opened on a 
most sumptuous repast, and a hearty enjoyment of 
the practical joke followed.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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HOW CHANTICLEER SAVED HIS 
GUEST. 
The Rural New Yorker publishes this curious in- 
stance of ‘‘rooster reason:”’ 


A gentleman of Colyton, Devon, tells the follow- 
ing story, as showing the amount of sagacity in the 
common fowl: 

For some time past he has hadatribe of fowls, 
which, instead of roosting in the house intended for 
them, have persisted in taking for their abode at 
night a fine Portugal laurel situated in his grounds, 
During the last few months, a neighbor’s hen has 
been in the habit of joining his fowls and roosting 
with them. The neighbor, after various vain at- 
tempts to keep the hen on his own premises, at 
length bethought himself of tying the hen’s legs with 
a short string, in a similar manner to that in which 
a horse is “hobbled.” But the bird soon overcame 
this impediment and resumed her old haunt. 

Shortly after her return in this “hobbled” condi- 
tion, the whole household was startled just before 
dusk one evening by a strange noise outside the 
house, and on looking to see the cause, they found 
the cock belonging to the above-mentioned brood 
of fowls walking up and down in a very excited 
manner, and giving utterance toa shrill noise, which 
more resembled a rapid succession of crows than 
anything else. At length they went out to him, and 
he fled, still screaming, towards the Portugal laurel, 
where, on following him, they found the poor “hob- 
bled” hen suspended by her string from one of the 
branches. and they cut her down in time to save her 
life. 





WHY? 
The “‘Why” in vegetable cookery is thus set forth: 


Why should beans never be put into cold water to 
soak, as is often recommended? Because all the 
nutritious portion of the bean is extracted by the 
process, 

They should be washed in warm water, then in 
cold, be tied loosely in a cloth, be put into boiling 

water, witha spoonful of dripping and a little salt 
in it, and be kept boiling for four hours. They are 
then excellent if served with gravy, and not with 
melted butter. 

They serve as garnish for roast mutton or beef, 
and are excellent eating served whole or as a puree, 
To make the latter, when the beans are done, throw 
them instantly into cold water, when the skins will 
slip off. Rub the beans through a colander, and 
mix a lump of butter with them. A little stock, or 
milk, or cream, is excellent mixed in. 

Why should plenty of fast-boiling water 
in boiling vegetables, potatoes excepted? 
the greater the body of 
heat. 

If only a little water be used, the whole affair 
soon cools, and the vegetable becomes tough, so 
much so that no length of time in boiling them will 
render them otherwise. 

Why should onions be always cut in round and 
very thin rings? Because the fibre is thus cut 
across, and in so cutting them, whether for frying 
or for making sauce, they are rendered very tender 
when cooked. 

With turnips and carrots it is just the same; 
neither of the three should be split or cut in any 
other way. 








be used 
Because 
boiling water the greater the 
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AN OSTRICH ON THE BOULEVARDS. 

A Paris correspondent of the Philadelphia Tele- 
graph says an amusing incident, which might, how- 
ever, have caused a serious accident, took place 
yesterday afternoon on the Place du Chateau d’Eau, 
during the installation of the Myers Circus in its 
winter quarters. 





The animals were all comfortably settled, when, 
by some mischance, a splendid ostrich having gotten 
out of its cage in some way, spied an open doorway, 
and set off for a race down the Boulevards. Away 
ran the gigantic bird as fast as its long legs could 
carry it, while porters, keepers, &c., rushed vainly 
after in full pursuit, shouting “Stop it! Stop it!” 
Sut it is not so easy to stop a full-grown ostrich in 
mid-career, as one | ened little fellow, a boy about 
twelve years old, found to his cost, for, having 
thrown himself in the path of the fugitive, the bird 
ran against him and pitched him for some rods with 
such violence that he was taken upinsensible. Dogs, 
policemen, children, joined in the chase; several 
persons were knocked down, and the affair began to 
grow exciting, when fortunately the ostrich turned 
up a narrow street, was “headed off and reeap- 
tured. Nobody was hurt, fortunately, the boy that 
was stunned having sustained no actual injury, 





—_——_—_~e- 


A Boston LADY who was at the Exposition on 
Pennsylvania Day, remarked to a friend that she 
saw all sorts of people, among whom was a woman 
with one eve, who thought she ought to be admitted 
for half price, 


Nawab Abdool | 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled tor Hand or Machine Use. Com. 








REAL Sea Moss wreath, sent to any address for 25c, 

and Wilh sea-shells interspersed, dlc. Address MAKY 

E. STEPHENS, Santa Maria P. V., Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 

EARN TELEGRAPHY. New manual, 25 cts. 

KULINSUN & DAY, Pittsiield, Mass. 

2 = ELEGANT CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c, 

oD post-puid. GEV. 1, REED & CO. Nassau, N.Y. 

20 Scroll Cards, (pesvesiite, ) 35e. Agents wanted. 
Samples, vc. M.F. AGGARY, Castine, S. 

5, Extra Fine ‘Mixed Cards, with name, lu cts., “ 

aed post-paid. L. JONES & CU., Nassau, N. 

25 FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 

OD cents, postpaid. J. Bb, HUSTLD, Nassau, ae 


CLARE’ S INDELIBLE PENCIL CoO., “a 
Ml, neat Mass. Si Samples inailed. 








) t home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 "siisxane CO., Portiand, Maine, 
$12 2.1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

terms tree, TRUE & C O., Augusta, Maine. 
BIG F PA to sell our Re BBE R PRINTING STAMPs. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 


$66, a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLET & CO., Portland, Maine, 


VISITING CARDS, l0styles, in Mo- >» 
any Card Case, 25¢; "5 pe acks, 5 ni umes, 
Totman & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

eee CARDS with name, 10 cts. and stamp. 
Agent’s outfit, 5! cts. Samples for 3c stamp. 
a Address M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
COMICS VALENTINES One dozen, assorted designs, 
: sent by return mail, post- 
paid, for only 0c. STaR PuBLISHING Co., Northford, ct. 


“ ‘ 40 Cards, 10 tints, beautifully printed, ex- 
C CC — perfumed, mailed, post- Ay for 15e; 
-acks, 25¢ 


NDALL CARD CO., Boston, Mass. 
Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 

40: your name on them all for only 10 cts. Write for 
sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, C onn. 

~ 

20 


FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
9 eties, in splendid Case, for 25 ets. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. 














B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
WILL print your name on 50 X Fine plain 
or 30 Assorted cards for 10c¢ & : 
stamp. JEWET? & KiNG, box 436, New Haven, C . 
13 new 


Made by ONE agent in 57 days! 
articles, — free. Addre 
C. M. LIMINGTON, Chies 


YOUR NAME neatly ‘inte on 50 Nice 1 


sent for 15 ¢.; 50 Granite, 20 c. $4 
quaintance, | 5e. Other styles atlike rates. E 
Cases 10 & 15 c. each, Standard Car 
ANFED! SALESNEN 
year to travel and sell goods t 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 
Address, Monttor Manuracturine Co., C incinnati, Ohio. 









ra 
Co. Brockton, Mass, 





and steady 





vork for one or 
two enter “= sing men or wo- 
Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 





men in each county. 
Ww. ashing ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


an If you want the best selling article in 
AGENTS the world and a solid gold patent lever 
watch, free of cost, write at once. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New York. 
A: NEW DEPARTURE. Men wanted to travel 





and sell our Old and tenie MANUFACTURES, To 
dealers; no peddling 75 PER MONTH. Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses ges Apply by letter or in per- 
son to 8. A. Grant & Co.,2,4,6& 8 Home St., Cineinnati, 0, 


1( ¥F ANC Y Mixed Visiting Card lot 50 Chromo. 
7 -; 12 New Year’s Cards, 20 Acquaint- 
ance, l0¢ 9 20 llirtation, 10 cts.; 20° Transparent, 5 cts.; 
20 Comical Devil ¢ — l5cts. Agent’s outfit, 15 cts. 
TEVENS BROs., Northford, Conn. 


























ATCHES. Cheapest in the known 

WA Sample watch end or ses Lee to Agents. 

For terms address C OULTE!I t&CO.Chicagu 
NHE GREAT REBELLION. ‘Complete sets of 
Confederate Notes, 9 varieties from 50 cents to $500, 

for 60 cents. 75 different foreign stamps, my new Postage 
Stamp Catalogue, 13-page circular anc sample of Confed- 

erate —, all sent post free for 50 cents. 
- BECHTEL, 79 Nassau Street, New York. 


DECALCOMANIE, 


Decalcomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, 

Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Animals, &c 

> Q) Wes Pictures, large and small, 25 cents. 
300. BROS. &CO., 125 Dearborn St. » Chicago, Dh 


r ,LANK Cc ARD: so unheard of. low prices, and 5 
post-paid. ‘Trans its, 50 new se 

100°: 9 oe eil Floral, 12 designs, 7. 

per 100. No cards made but what we | 

any other parties. Send for ournew price list and ee 

of 600 new cards. N. E.C ‘ARD CO., Woonsocket, R. 


E LOCUTIONIST’S ves 











JOURNAL gives inca’ 

4 standard and current pieces jor professional and am- 
ateur Readers and Speakers. Just the thing wanted. 
Mammoth size, only 40 ets. a year. Single copies of 
newsdealers only. JESSIE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


“The Glory of Amerton is her Women.” 
WAN ENTS to sell my new and very 
. attractive book, “The Women of the Cen- 
tury.” A fine chance for first-class canvassers; nothing 
like it; mee i x Xe ith splendid success, 
. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


5( mixnD CARDS. No two alike. 
> sortment out, ae ge | 
Scroll Cards, ingold,2 25 
1 Imitation Morocco C ard Case, for pockets, 20c. 
Eureka B lank Se “ge 20¢. aa wanted! Outfit, ice 
Samples, 3c. U. ‘ARD CO., Warsaw, N. Y. 


W HAT CAN = —— with Bladder, Glan- 
dular and Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, require 
more than prompt relief and a speedy eure? This is pos- 
itively accomplished by taking Hunt’s REMEDY, which 
also cures Pain in the Side, Loins and Back, Gravel, Dia- 
betes, Dropsy, Female Irreguiarities and Complaints of 
the Urino-Genital Organs in either - Family physi- 
cians regularly prescribe Hunt’s ReMEpy. 
( NLY THINK. 20 — ‘sorted Visiting C ards, SNow- 

FLAKE, MARBLE, ENA EMBOSSED, WATERED, 
with your name finely 













Acquaintance, 12 kinds 

















DAMASK, Kerr, PLAID, ee « 
printed on them all for cnly 10 cts. Six packs, six names, 
Nets. Write at once fur sample pack. All your friends 
will want one when they see yours. 

Address NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


“DON’T YOU FORGET IT.” 
Belcher is mad and is now determined to undersell the 
lot, amateurs (whose time is worth nothing and whose 
work is w orth less) and all. See the prices, 25 fine chromo, 
20 cts.; 25 transparent, 15 cts.; 50 white, with vour name, 
15 cts., or 50 assorted, no tivo rrgeone 23 ets. Samples, 10 
cts. Prizes given to agents everv week 
J. W. BE C NE. R, “Holbrook, Mass. 


T! 
f the best 
Presses from $21 to $153 ». The Centen- 
~ nial! Jnst the Press for Boys! $2. 
Be Complete printing-offi ce, $5. 
ation vou bry, send 3c stamp for new comn. 
. Catalogve to D. 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 


CONOMICAL COOK BOOK: or how to pre- 
pare nice dishes at moderate cost. Just what every 
honsekeeper wants—containing over four hundred 
carefully tried recipes. For sale by all booksellers or 
sent free bv mail for 30 cents. Address ALRERT 
COGSWELL, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., New York. 


















Young 









W. WATSON, 














MUSICAL GEMS Mon 





SENT BY MAIL, 


POST-PAID, FOR 

VIZ:— 

1. Footsteps at the Gate. By W. Hewir: 

2. Elva March. By W. Hewirt. 

3. Kneeling at the Threshold. By Cant fepry, 

4. GentleWords at Home. bylleyry M. by 

1,3 and 4are Songs with Quartette and c ho- 
rus, and accompaniments to each for piano. 
forte or cabinet organ, and are certainly 
among the most beautiful musical publica. 
tions out—truly “GEMS.” Thousands already 
sold, and we desire that every household in 
the land should enjoy the pleasure of their 
possession. All 4 sent by mail, post-paid, for 
20 Cents. Please write your name and P. 0, 
plainly, and address, 

MERCANTILE PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Send 3c st: ump to J. A. os 1 
Ss Fulton, N. Y., for 12 eles 

ples price list, &c. atvabin ‘ 

or 25 cts. for 50 cards, (all st 

neatly printed. Un ualled of- 


fer to _ferto Agents. New plan. 


A GREAT..OFFER: 


Cents we will send our great Illustrated Liter ary 
and Family Journal, e Cricket on the Hearth, 
for four months p seni Januury Ist, 1877), and also the 
charmins new chromo, * Yes or No #” size 19x15 

es, after Millais, in fourteen oil colors, exec 

y for us, and the most beautiful chromo ever offered, 
2 CRICKET ON THE HEARTH isa ——— 16-page Illus. 
trated paper (size of Harper's Weekly), filled with the 
choicest reading for old and young. Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Wit and 
Humor, ete., etc. Thelargest, handsomest, best, and cheap- 
est paper of ‘its class published. This is the most brilliant 
offer of the year, Write atonce. Address, F. M. LUPTON 

@CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 





















New Style Diamond Visiting Cards, | 
LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 

50 ASSORTED (33 different kinds, inelnding Snow- 
flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid, Tinted, 
Bristol, &e.,) with your name on them, for 25 cts. Can 
give you the same assortment of SPrAt n square cards, if 
you prefer them. Address 8. »EAR, Medfield, Mass, 
_ Samples 8 for 3e stamp. N ) posts al 














Kr ristol Vi i iting ‘Cards, with your 

nime jinely printed, seutiors 2c. Wsaum- 

pls of CHKOMO, Snowjlake, Demusk, 

Glass. etc., With prices, sent for3c stamp 

We have over 200 styles. Agents 

wanted. A TI Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

COLGATE & CO.'S 
: The tender and delicate odor of 
Violet | great gathered violets is exhaled 
» 

Toilet Sees with which the refreshing 
aromaclings to woven fabrics,to the 
hair and tothe skin, is very remark- 

9 

BABBITT Ss TOILET, SOAP. 

; rivalled forthe tol 
ue and the bath. No 
tive odors to cover 

J common and deleter 
lousingredicnts. Af 




















this delicious toilet water. The 

Wat . 
ater able. Soldin half-pint bottles by all dr: wagists 
artificial and decep- 


ter years of scientific 
experiment the man- 
ufacturer of B.T. Bad- 
bitt’s Best Soap 1. 
perfected and now 
offers to the public 
The Finest Totlet Soap in the Werld. 
ly the Purest v ~wegprnane oils used in its manufacture. 
n the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten Sod Nts cost to every mother and family in rect nist. 
ondom. Sample box — aining 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
4 ddress on receipt of 75 cents. 
mates Address ane. Bahhtt, Mew York City. 
@#For Sale by all Druggists..ce 


with Illustrated sheet 
HAR ONIGA of printed Instruct 
that will ena “des any 
person to pl: sweet Home,” or any familiar na 
short time. pare the best imported ha wera 
the Instructions have cost p Mayers $l0and upwards. Sent, 
post-paid, for 75 ets. 75 visiting cards, with name, ¢ nd a 
valuable book, for 25 cts. Catalogue of the best selling 
. s, 2nd samples of cards for stamp. Agents want- 
tH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 
Your name on 50 Bristol and 10 different sam- 
ples, for: Mixed (no two alike), ’ 


A RD parent, 25c ; 25 Chromo, 25 


fein "Sample Book:,' Oe. Agents 
Samp 
E. B. sou PHWORTH & CO.; Brockton. } 


mpl s of latest styles for 3c sti 


A double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war 
ranted genuine twist bar and a good shooter, or 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. ¢ 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before pavi 
bill, Send § up for cireunlar to P. POWELL & S09, 
Gun Dez ile rs, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


LASS CARDS Si%,coLor®: 


YOUR NAME on; 3 

doz. in gold 25c. hog Ac: uaintance & 
cards (25 sty ozen Love car “a 
Nobby Carc ase § Chromo 10e. Good ‘Agents 
Wanted Everywhere! OutfitY5e. Catalogue 3c. 


J. Le DeHUFF, Woburn, Mass. 

















































siting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE, «4 
est assorunent the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little beli 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as 0 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 ce nts. No nicer work : 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or mole) 
refunded every a Write plainly. 
W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington a 
soston iss. 


“A New Game for the HOME 
Circle. 62 Beautiful Cards 
descriptive of our principle 
States and Cities. 

A fascinating game by use of 

which players become con- 

versant with the areas, popu- 

lation, features and historical 
data oftheimportantSt: ates 
Cities of our Great Country. 
Price 50cents, postpaid by the 
Publishers, J: R. HOLCOMB 
& CO., Mallet Creek. Ohio. Trade supplied. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lunbian, Ttwill do the w ork ofas 0 
press, 4x6. $14: 5x 97; Gx. $313 
8x12. ‘$60. PRIN \PFICE 
COMPLETE FOR 85. Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & ‘MITCH 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St» 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 
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